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WRITER of the laſt Centory, in deferibing 

the political character of the Dutch, differs 
oreatly from thoſe who repreſented them as 4 
united people, Far from deſerving ſuch an epi- 
thet, they reſembled, in his opinion, a body with 
ſeven heads, none of which looked the ſame way. 
Tux internal diviſions which have at ſeveral pe- 
riods agitated that Commonwealth, prove the 
juſtneſs of his aſſertion; and how truly it was ſaĩd 
by ſome judicious policician, not long after it had 
ſucceeded in throwing off the yoke of Spain, that 
the ſucceſs of ſuch an undertaking was much 
more owing to the circumſtances of Europe, the 
dread and jealouſy entertained of the Spaniſh 
power and defigns, and to the open or ſecret 
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Afiftance Hom every one of its neighbours, 


chan to the efforts. produced by its unanimity. 
Wi need not however be ſurpriſed at this ſpirit 
of diſcord among the Dutch. It is woven into 
the very principles of their conftitution ; if ſuch a 
name can with any propriety be given to an aſſem- 
blage of different governments, each of them 
varying from the others in ſeveral, reſpeQts { and 
perfectly independent in the management of ſuch 
affairs as only concern their particular diſtrict. 
Tus fact was, that the Dutch had no other ob- 
ject in view at firſt, than to deliver themſelves 


from tyranny. They united together from that 
ſole motive; and while that ſubſiſted in its full 


and primitive force, it anſwered all the pur- 
poſes of the ſtricteſt and beſt concerted 4 of 
confederacv... 

Non are the Durch- to be blamed for looking 
no further at that critical period. In the midſt 
of war, and the confuſion which it unavoidably 
occaſions, a people ſtruggling for liberty, or, to 
8 peak more properly, for a deliverance from op- 
preſſion, are not at leiſure to examine with much 
accuracy the beſt poſſible form of coveriment 
- which they might adopt. They are ſatisfied with 
any, one that will afford them protection from pre- 
ſent evils, and are very willing to put off to a fu- 
ture opportunity, the conſideration of that ſyſtem 
of domeſtic government” wie might fiir ben ws | 
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Tat moſt judicious: of thoſe who have given. 
their opinions on this ſubject, agree in diſape, 
proving the principles/on which the Republic of 
the Seven United Provinces is founded. They; 
came together in times of trouble; and preffure,) 
and as their union was formed with hurry and 
precipitation, it partook of the turbulence and, 
' diſorder which gave it birth, | | 
A covvra v ſituated like Holland in the midlt | 
of formidable Powers, with whom it is continual- 
ly obliged to keep up a communication, required 
a form of government able to act occafionally' 
with diſpatch, and wherein the general will ſhould” - 
not be obſtructed with facility; but tne very 
reverſe of ſuch a ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed, 


Hao it not been for the extraordinary abilities 
of the celebrated William, Prince of Orange, 
never would the Dutch Commonwealth have had 
an exiſtence. To this wonderful man alone it 
owed its deliverance and preſervation from the mi- 
ſeries it had experieneed, and was ſtill threaten- 
ed with. Never was a more capacious mind and 


reſolute heart diſplayed than in the defign he 


formed to free his country, and erect it into an 
independent fovereignty. His reſources were few- 
and precarious ; the obſtacles he had to ſurmounr* 


were many and certain: the only circumſtances” 


in his favour were, the oppieſſion and diſcantent 


of the inhabitants. But notwithſtanding the ilk 
ulage they had received, their character was to be 
Fr B 2 . materially. 


1 1 | 
rhiterially altered, before he Svuld biing them to 
reſent it in the manner he propoſed. They had 
been till this epocha of a quiet peaceable diſpoſi- 
tion; he was now to transform them into an active 
and warlike people, intolerant of injuries, and 
impatient for revenge. With the ſlender revenues 
of a few deſotated provinces, and with a nation 
hitherto unuſed to war, he had to encounter 
the immenſe treaſures, and the numerous and well- 
diſciplined armies of the greateſt monarchy in 

Chriſtendom. This arduous taſk was accompliſh, 
ed by the ſuperiority of his genius; this furniſh- 
ed him with the means of overcoming all difficul. 
ties: equally great in the council and in the field, 
with one hand he repelled the attacks of the ene- | 
my, and with the other he laid the foundation of. _ 
the Commonwealth which he had projected, * 
| demented at laſt with his blood. 


Tue motives that animated -this celebrated 
Prince in the enterprize which he fo gloriouſly at- 
chieved, have been variouſly repreſented. Enmi- 
ty to his family, and to an office ſo neceſſary ta 
the welfare of Holland as that which he | exer- 
ciſed, has induced the Republican, or rather the 
Ariſtocratic party in Holland, and its friends and 
abettors the French, to repreſent the views of 
this Prince as far from diſintereſted, Under the 
pretext of oppoſing the tyranny of Spain, he aſ- 
pired at the ſovereignty of the two Provinces of 
Holland and Zealand „ and to become thg dicta - 
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tot of the others, under the denomination of their 
Stadtholder: but when we conſider the impraba- 
bility of his compaſſing ſuch an intent, without 
the free conſent, and even the defire of the peo- 
ple, it is hardly credible that fo wiſe and prudeng 
a politician would have formed it, The power he 
already poſſeſſed in right of his great qualities, 
of the ſervices he had rendered his country,. and 
of the indiſpenfible need in which it hourly ſtood 
of his abilities, was a ſufficient elevation for 2 
man, who knew ſo well as he did, how to appre- 
ciate the worth of n and in what it 1 88 
conſiſted. 

Bur it is not againſt him alone the — 
malice and jealouſy have been directed. His po-. 
terity has felt them equally; and it is very re- 
markable, that the faction in Holland Which has 
ſo long been hoſtile to the Houſe of Orange, has 
conſtantly found the ſtrongeſt ſupport and coun» - 
tenance from France. 

Yer nothing is clearer, than that the cdl 
of the Dutch was cbicfly owing to the valour and 
military talents of the Princes of that illuftrioug 
Family. The office of Stadtholder was, from 
the commencement of the Republic, conſidered 
as part of the canſlitution,, Though not viewed 
as a ſovereign, he ſtood in the neceſſary light of 
head and guardian of the State, The two ſons of _ 
William, Mauritius and Henry, were, like him, 
the pillars and ſupporters of the Republic he had 
founded, 

On 


| 4 
On the demiſe of his grandſon, William the 
ſecond of the name, under whoſe Stadtholder- 
_ thip civil feuds roſe higher than ever, that office 
was through a variety of intrigues unhappily abo- 
liſhed, and an abſolute ariftocracy eſtabliſhed on 
its ruins, This was an event highly acceptable 
to the French, with whom that party formed im- 
mediately a ſtrict coalition, 
Bor the pernicious conſequences of wanting a 
head ſoqn appeared. Bereft of that vigilant i in- 
ſpection over their military affairs, which had pe- 
culiarly characteriſed the adminiſtration of the 
Stadtholders, the Republic was left open and de- 
fenceleſs to its enemies. France taking the op- 
portunity of this helpleſs fityation, invaded and 
e reduced it to ſuhjection. 
Noris but a danger of ſuch. ene wa 
able to open the eyes of the Dutch to the error they 
had committed, in ſuffering an ambitious faction 
of pretended patriots to deprive the State of ſo 
requiſite an office as that of 'Stadtholder. It was 
forthwith reſtored; and the good conſequences 
inſtantly appeared in the expulſion of the French, 
and the re-eftabliſhmenr of the affairs of the 


Commonwealth. | 
On the deccaſe of William, third Stadtboldet 


of that name, whoſe valour and patriotiſm both 
England and Holland have equal reaſon to remem- 
ber with gratitude, it was with avowed pleaſure 


that Frande behelda We * of wy at office. 
| tr 
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I contioued ſuſpended until that alarming crifis 
during the war of Seventeen Hundred and Forty, 
which brought the armies of France to the very 
gates of Holland, if one may fo expreſs it; when 
the Dutch, incenſed at the paſſiveneſs with which 
their rulers behaved in circumſtances wherein the 
| moſt active meaſures were needed, threw off all 
reſpect for ſo ſpiritleſs a Government, and in de- 
- fiance of its authority elected a Stadtholder in the 
perſon of William the Fourth, TONE tothe 

preſent, | 

_. Tus utility of this high and i important dignity 
was no leſs viſible upon this occafion than it had 
been formerly. It calmed diſſention at home, and 
by reuniting the ſlrength and vigour of the State, 
rendered it much more reſpectable and ſecure. 

Tax French in particular felt the conſequences 
of this meaſure in the reſolution with which the 
Dutch proceeded to oppoſe the progreſs of their 
arms. It was not therefore without reaſon they 
endeavoured at that time to repreſent it ig an odi- 
ous light to the Dutch, and have ever ſince conti: 
nued, by means of their emiſſaries, to deſcribe i it 
as inimical to the intereſts of that Republic. FF I 

Wenz it only for the averſion which France has 
at all times expreſt to this office, thoſe people in 
Holland who entertain juſt ideas. of the relation in 
which that monarchy ſtands towards them, ought 
ſeriouſly to uſe their moſt effectuab endeayours ze 
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be alledged by the partizans of France, no ſenſi: 


I ble perſon can look on this earneſt defire of that 


Court to bring about an humiliation of the Houſe 
of Orange, but as a proof how much it would res 
dound to the detriment of the Commonwealth ; of 
which, inthenatureof things, and according to the 
commoneſt rules of long eſtabliſhed policy, France 
cannot be reputed-the real and unſuſpected friend. 
Sven a ſpoliatiom of their authority was doubt- 
leſs highly mortifying ro what is ſtiled the Re. 
publican, but is no more in truth than an Ariſto. 
eratie party, conſtantly watching for every oppor- 
tunity of ſuppreſſing the function of Stadtholder, | 
and filling every office in the State with their own 
adherents, In the true ſpirit of faction, it conſi- 
ders all its opponents as the enemies, and all its 
abettors as the friends, of the State. On this prin- 
ciple it bas always profeſt a marked attachment to 
France, on account of its inveteracy to the Houſe 
of Orange, and to the dignity of Stadtholder. 
Tut impartial part, the generality indeed of the 


Dutch, have always conſidered that dignity as the 


lawful claim of the Princes of the Houſe of 


Orange. The oppeſition to it ariſes chiefly, if 


not ſolely, from the Patrician families, which ex- 


tinguiſhed it in the laſt, and were fo ſolieitous at 


the commencementof the preſent Century, on the 


death of King William, to prevent his WIR 0 
ſaceeffor in the Stadtholderſhip, | 
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from that party, few perſons harbour any enmity. | 
either to that office, or to the family that has poſs 
ſeſt it. The Commonalty, who in all countries are 
uſually led by the plain perception of things, and 
are not eaſily governed by artifice, ' have generally 
teſtified a warm predilection for the "Houſe of 
Orange. It is founded in them, on the indiſ puta-' 
ble ſervices rendered by it to the Commonwealth, 
and on the proſperity it always enjoyed under 

their government. This being a plain matter of 
fact, which no one can juſtly deny, it never fails to 
make a ſtrong impreſſion upon their miijds, and 
to invalidate all the objections to that office By 
thoſe who endeavour to depteciate it by fare 
fetched arguments. 
© Bur beſide the Commonalty, there are numbers 
who look-upon that office as eſſentially neceffaty ; 
to the welfare of the Republic. They ground 
their perſuaſion on the maxim which teaches, that 
thoſe cauſes which give exiſtence and proſpe- 
rity to a State, will ſecure the continuance of! _ 
both. As the Stadtholderſhip' was therefore co 
cval with the commencement of the Republic 
and accompanied it during its progreſs through 
all dangers and difficulties, until its final eſtabliſn 
ment; and as ĩt hasalways been exerciſed with great 
luſtre and benefit to the public by the Princes of 
the Family of Orange, they deem it an infraction 
of the fundamental prineiples of the State, to ſuf- 


fer that office to be ſuſpended upon voy oven, 
N ; C . and 
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and for any reaſon, and alledge the many incon 
niences that aroſe from its formal ſuppreſſion after 
the death of William II. and its lying dormant af. 
ter the demiſe of William BE... =) 1 ) 

Facts are inconteſtibly i in their favour. The 
perils from which, as already obſerved, the reſti- 
tution of that office to the Princes of Orange reſ- 
cued the people of Holland, are ſtrong proofs 
how juſtly thoſe reaſoned who took the reſolution 
to declare themſelves for its re- eſtabliſhment, and 
how much they deſerved of their country who ven- 
tured their perſons 1 in ſo * and ſo en 
a meaſure. 

_ ANTECEDENT to the PO which forty, 
years ago reſtored the father of the preſent Stadt- 
holder to the honours of his family, many were 
the heart-burnings and diſcontents throughout the, 
Seven United Provinces, on account of his long 
excluſion from them. The two Provinces of 
Frieſland and Groningen, of whom he was already 
the Hereditary Stadtholder, thought it a mark of 
high diſreſpect to them to refuſe the imitation of 
ſo juſt and laudable a meaſure. As he was the 
only remaining Prince of a Houſe to which the 
Commonwealth had the higheſt obligations, it was pick 
not without much diſſatis faction, that its nume- \ 
rous friends beheld it neglected in a manner, 
which on ſome occaſions appeared to be accom- 
pamied with diſreſpect. | þ 


rad mean time, * ſenfible and pere 
— BT ir.dividuals 


r * } 
individuals were not wanting to examine the poli- 
tical advantages that would acerue from a reſtora- 
tion of the office of Stadtholder, It was repre- 
ſented as an equipoize not a little needed in the 
government, and of 'manifeſt_ utility in breaking 
the violence of parties, and quieting the minds of 
the public, which naturally deſired a oer 
in all diſcuſſions and diſputes relating tk 
Tux general opinion of Europe was often 
quoted. This opinion was, that the Dutch did 
not act wiſely in denying themſelves a head and 
preſident over their affairs, in imitation of their an. 
ceſtore. Thoꝰ reſpect or dread of the ruling pows 
ers might contain the ſubjects of the Republic, 
thoſe who felt themſelves at freedom, vented their 
thoughts with great latitude of expreſſion. 
Tur contended, that no other motive ſaving . 
that of factious adherence to the Ariſtocratic par- 
ty, could prevent the Dutch from doing juſtice tg 
the Houſe of Orange, as well as to themſelves, by 
raiſing it to the poſts enjoyed by its anceſtors ; the 
intereſt of Holland was deeply concerned in * N 
porting with due ſplendor, a family which had 
afforded ſo many valiant protectors to that coun- 
try, and which had given ſuch ſignal proofs of its 
talents for government, and of its attachment and. 
fidelity to the cauſe of the public. The ſolicitude 
at all rimes expreſſed by the French Court to de- 
preſs that family, and aboliſh the office ſo long 
annexed to it, was adduced as an unanſwerable 
C 3 proof 
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proof of the importance and neceſſity of preſerving 
both; the only motive ſor this marked and irradi- 
cable antipathy being certainly no other, than 
the conſciouineſs how great a bar they both- were 
to its ambitious deſigns, and with how much more 
effect Holland would oppoſe them, by having re- 
courſe to ſuch a meaſure. - The Dutch ought 

therefore to exert their zeal in the ſupport of the 
Houſe of Orange and the Stadtholderſhip, pro- 
portionably to the eagernefs manifeſted by France 
for their diſcouragement and luppreffion'; con- 
formably to the maxim which enjoins all States 
to cheriſh and defend thoſe perſons moſt, againſt 
whom its enemies betray the ſtrongeſt inveteracy. 
Tus arguments, and many others of the like 
nature, were circulated with great warmth and in- 
duftry by the friends of the Houſe of Otange. 
They were loud and vehement on many occaſions, 
and repreſented the dereliction of that illuſtrious 
family, and the neglect with which it was treat- 
8 ed, as an inſtance of ingratitude highly diſgraceful 
ro the character af the Dutch, as it expoſed them 


to. the contemp! of the unprejudiced part of Eu- 
ſape, Which was not ignorapt that this ſhameful 
behaviour, proceeded from factiouſpeſs, and by hg 
means from any ſpund principles « of policy. 
© NartwiTasTANDING the ſecret endeavours o 

the nymeraus adherents to the Houſe of Orange, 
if ESR ed in a ſtate of hupiliation, from the 
1 2 
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premature death of the grandfather to the preſent. - 
Stadtholder, who was unfortunately; drowned i in 
the prime of life, to the time of his ſon the 
late Prince's marriage with the Princeſs Royal of 
Great Britain, daughter to George II. I 

Tu is event revived the hopes of that farnily: 
and was a ſevere blow to its enemies, who did all 
they could to prevent ĩt; well fareſecing the luſ- 
tre it mult neceſſarily derive from ſa ſplendid a 
connect ion, and the additional vigour with which 
its friends would now exert themſelves; to ſay 
nothing of the countenance and ſupport it would 
in all likelihood receive from the Court and 
Councils af England, which would not "oY A 
bchold it treated with indignity. 

| From this period the Ariſtocratic faction began 
to entertain ſuſpicions, that every effort would be 
made to reinſtate the Prince in the poſts enjoyed 
by his family, It became in conſequence their 
chief ſtudy to obviate all opportunities that might 
tend to favour ſuch a meaſure. To this determi- 
nation may be principally aſcribed the paſſiveneſs 
with which they remained tranquil ſpectators of 
the prodigious ſucceſſes of F rance, in the war 
which hroke out on the deceaſe of the laſt King 
of Poland but one, of the Saxon line. So great, or, 
to ſpeak with more propriety, ſo eriminal Ws 
their indolence upon this occaſion, that they ſuf 
fered the whole of that large and excellent coun- 4A 

try, the Duchy of Lorain, to fall! into the hands A 


| En . 
of France; or rather indeed to be given up to it 
without trouble or coſt, and without doing any 

more than merely aſking for it. 

Sven a ſervile acquieſcence in the views of 
France, was well known at the time to reſult 
merely from the dread of coming to a rupture 
with that Crown; which might have afforded 
a juft pretence to the friends of the original con- 
ſtitution of the Dutch Commonwealth, for inſiſt- 
ing on a re- inſtation of the Houſe of Orange. 
A demand of this kind would undoubtedly have 

been powerfully ſeconded by the Court of En- 

gland; which it would have been dangerous to 

f diſoblige by a refuſal. It was equally well 
known that an exaltation of the Prince to the 
ancient dignities of his Houſe was earneſtly de- 
fired by the whole military liſt ; who would 
not, with much patience, have ſeen any other 
General at their head, while a Prince of Orange 
remained, of an age > and condition to aſſume the 


| command. 
ll 5 GxkAr was the indignation excited by this 
ö flagitious conduct: not only the well. affected 


10 to that Prince in the United Provinces, hut every 
il unbiaſſed politician in Europe, condemned it 

| in the ſevereſt terms, as baſe, ſpiritleſs, and ſel. 
lf fiſh, equally derogatory to the honour and inte- 
Il | reſt of Holland, and dictated by a factious and 
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| contemptible averſion to a family which claim- 
0 * | ed 


11 
ed the affection and reſpect of the Dutch nation 
by every tie of policy as well as of gratitude. 

Taus it appears, that one of the moſt injurious 
events to the intereſt of the United States, was 
brought about by the traitorous conduct of its 
rulers, at a crifis when, by acting with integrity 
and prudence, they might have unqueſtionably 
prevented iv. But as the performance of the du» 
ty they owed to their country muſt have proba- 
bly been attended by the elevation of the Houſe 
of Gange, the public good was ae to 
their averſion for this family. 

Tux enlargement of France enſuing from this 
miſconduct, produced, ſhortly after, the moſt 
fatal conſequences to the peace of Europe. On 
the demiſe of the Emperor Charles the Sixth, the 
French Court, elated with ſo confiderable an ac- 
quifition, which brought the dominions of that 
Crown ſo much further into Germany and the 
Low Countries, conceived the ungenerous and 

unworthy defign of diſpoſſeſſing the daughter of 
that Prince of her hereditary patrimonies. The 
iſſue of the ambitious projects of that Court are 
well known; but they would never have taken 
place, and the late Empreſs-Queen would in al! 
probability have ſucceeded quietly to her father's 
inheritance, had not the impolitie conduct of 
the ruling men in Holland furniſhed France with 
the means of diſputing it, and of making all 
Germany a ſcene of blood and confuſion. 1 5 
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To what exceſſes of imprudence does not the 
ſpirit of faction conduct the wiſeſt men! Was it 
poflible for ſuch individuals as prefided over 
the affairs of Holland, at the times and during 
the tranſactions above commemorated, to be ig- 


* 


norant of the terrible conſequences to which they 


expoſed their - country, by the malverſation of 
which they muſt have known themſelves guilty-? 
Had they forgot the inſulting behaviour of 


>, France, whenever ſhe thought herſelf in a con- 
dition to domineer? Or were the cruel inva- 


fions of their country by that haugbty power ef- | 


| ficed- from their remembrance ?.. They could 
not be ſo little acquainted with the temper of that 


Court, as to imagine that its views and polities 


were changed. As often as opportunities aroſe 


of ſhewing its diſpoſition,” repeated experience. 


taught them, that fair promiſes. and polite ex- 
preſſibns were but a ſcreen to dangerous deſigns, 


and that no profeſſions. of good will and amity 
could be: depended: upon. The arrogance, the 


. ambition, the duplicity of France at that very 
time, were maniſeſt in all its proceedings. Se- 
conded by. the ſucceſsful operations of its ar- 
mies, the whole tendency. of its negociations was. 
+ qe ee dee and Wee upon all its 


anne 


in many ak ee wall feel no more 
ſcruple in decgiving them than others, whenever. 


it mitzht conduce to the advancement of the 
= ſchemes 


*. a. 2 
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ſchernes its reliſels ha was perpervally 


projeRting. Y 
Ons would think, that the etios manners 


and affected civilities of the French had work 
' away from the minds of the Darch thoſe impref- 
Hons which the barbarous treatment of theit ancel- | 
tors in the laſt Century had ſo juſtly made,and which 
vught to have remained much longer that the; 

did, a powerful motive of hatred and reſentinent. 
They ſeem; however, to be utterly obliterated at 
the preſent" day; eſpecially among thoſe clafſes 
that pretend to ſuperior politeneſs and refinement. 


But among thoſe who have not. caſt off the plain 
manners and unaffected, notions of - their fore-fa- 2 


thers, the behaviour of the French; when they 
were maſters of Holland, is often a ſobieck of fe- 
rious confideration.; and they ſeem not {6 ready 
| to reconcile themſelv eß to 4 perſuaſion, | that 
France is the well-wiſher of 4 nation which | ir 
could uſe with {6 miich cruelty withour any pro- 
vocation, when fallen unhappily under its power z 
and at 4 time when the ſetvices that had been 
* rendered to it by Holland were but recent; ad 
bught thereforè to have ſ6ftened the rigour of 
hoſtiliries; had the Duteh you. GE? for 
apy „ 

I is piiciputl among bert e of this latter 
deſcription that an oppoſicion t&' France; and an 
#dJherence to the Houſe of Orange and the Stackt· 


hs! derſbip, moſt generally prevails. ' This ba- 
| D an 


* 


opinion of it. 


1 


turally reminds one that it is chiefly among per- 
ſons of good ſenſe in the middle clafſes, one 


finds, in all countries, the ſtauncheſt friends to 
the real welfare of the public. As they have 
ſeldom any private withes to gratify inconſiſtent 
with the common intereſt ; and as the mediocrity 
of their ſtation precludes them from the expec- 
tations of benefiting by meddling with affairs of 
ſtate, they leave them willingly to the manage- 
ment of their ſuperiors, and content themſelves 
with obſerving. their conduct, and giving a4 

Tux general wiſh of perſons of this ſort through. 
out the United Provinces, as already hinted, is 
highly and decidedly in favour. of the Houſe of 
Orange and the dignity of Stadtholder. As 
in matters of this kind they are unbiaſed by per- 
ſonal hopes or fears, they judge without preju- 
dice; and by conſulting paſt events, which, in 
the preſent caſe, preponderate againſt all reaſon- 


ings, however ſhrewd and well-arranged; they 


are eatily convinced of the propriety of adhering 
to the old ſyſtem, and of maintaining therefore 
the rights of the Prince of Orange to the Stadt: 
holderſhip. | 

Ir is difficult, on the other hand, to aff gh 
auy: other teaſon for the oppoſition to that fami- 
ly and office, than the ambitious and haughty 


n ſpirit that pervades the members of an Ariſtocracy, | 


wherever it is ſettled either formally « or virtu- 
i ma 46 > ally. N 


4 


1 
ally. The diſtinction indeed is feldom fold 
but in words, in any Republic that is not re- 
cently eſtabliſhed. In all others we find, with 
hardly, any exception, that the ſupreme. au- | 
thority is conſtantly engroſſed by a certain num 
ber of = which are. exceedingly careful 
to exclude all others from any participation 
conſidering themſelves as hereditary poſſeſſors of 
all the offices and emoluments .of the State, 2nd 
deeming it a kind of intrufion for any beſide, 
ſtand candidates for a x place in the Regency, as 
jt is denominated, 

A Tuxsk Ra are not diſpleaſed with the ate 
of Patrician, which is uſually given to chem ; 
and are very deſirous of being placed pn the 
footing of thoſe ſenatorial houſes among the an- 
cient Romans, of which they bear the title. 
Whatever haughtineſs i is aſcribed to the Nobilit 
in Monarchies, it does not moſt certainly exceed 
that which is exerciſed by theſe Republican Gran- 
dees, if the tyrants of an Ariſtocracy Jy, Clay 
ſuch an appellation, _ 

Ter do theſe gentlemen really i imagine, that the 
bulk of the people will ever look upon them 
with the ſame confidence and reſpect as they 
have been uſed to do, for the greateſt part of tua 
Centuries, to a race of heroes, in whoſe places 
they never ſubſtituted themſelyes without great 
detriment to the public? Do they flatter theme 
byes that in default of their own people, their 

allies 
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allies will place more dependence on them 2 


Let them recolle& the fate of the greateſt man 


of their party, the celebrated De Wit. If cou- 


rage, abilities, and integrity ever compoſed 
the character Fink individual; he unqueſtionably | 


3 Pofte ge all three in an eminent degree. Vet he 
Was not able to ſtand his ground. The genius 0 of 
the people and of the government of the United 


Provinces was ſo clearly againſt the ſyſtem by 
"whith he propoſed to rule, thar, notwithſtanding 
"his vaſt capacity, he could not bring i it to beat; ; 
and was obliged, in order to giye it a temporary 
ability, to , depart from all the precedents. al. 
ready eſtabliſhed, and to overturn, in a manner, 
[the whole form 'of the Republic. But what 
was che conſequence of theſe hazardous and harſh 


| meaſures ? | Diſcontent and inſtability at] home, 


and continual danger from abroad, As he had 
Tuled ina perpetual florm, it roſe to ſuch a height 
5 to be no longer gor ernable ; i and he periſhed 
2t laſt 1 in the midſt of it, leaving 2 dreadful leſ· 
Ton, how dangerous it is to attempt the alteration 
of a State which ſtands upon a Juſt foundation, 
and the principles of which have taken rp 
root in the minds ol the generality. 
* However imperfect in many other reſpedts, 
the conflitution of the Dutch Republic was ſo 
immoveably founded on the Stadtbolderſnip, 
that without this office it was no longer the 
ſame; in * like manner as England, after che 
4: e abolition 
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abglitian Monarchy. in che perſan of Charles 
the. Firſt, became immediately bett to another | 
ſpecies of government. 8 r 
| Ir was not therefore forprizing that croub! 
and confuſions ſhould attend the ſubverſion of 
"both. Neither i is it unworthy of very particular 
remark, that both theſe revolutions happened 
| preciſcly at the ſame ra. The minds of men in 
England and Holland ſeemed intent on the trial 
orf political experiments, and nevet reſted. tin 
convinged by experience of the fallacy of che 
new, and gompelled by neceſſity. ta recur to their 
old maxims of government the fiſt, hy reftor. 
ing the Crown to-Charles the Second—the laſt; by 
re- eſtabliſning the 'Stadtbalderſhip in the perſon 
.of William, grandſon to the aan dauer 
amn t or lende 18 J 
Lr not the partizans of the Ailgsergey p 
quiſe themſelves any other iſſiie to the revolution 
which: they are ſo zealouſly| endeavouring to ef. 
ect. Should it take place, anazechy and difcortl 
will infallibly enſue, ta · the great ſatisfaction of 
ſome who pretend much friendſhip to them; but 
who will not a! little rejoice to ſee the ruin of 3 
State, of which, according to their political ſy ſtem, 
they cannot view the real and ſolid ſtability and 
| proſperity, without fearing an animated, ppoſi- 
tion from it ta moſt of their. meaſures, | 
Sven being the caſe, as who can heftace to 
þelieye, unleſs blinded by Ignorance or the en. 
2 Fg: l thuſialty 
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thußaſm of party; is it not ſurprizing that in 
a clear-ſighted people fuch multitudes ſhould till 
waver for which of the two ides to declare them- 


” 
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ſelves! 
Tnar many men of talents and uncommon me- 
| rit ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe of the Ariſtocracy may 
well be expected, when we conſider the great 
objects they propoſe to compaſs; but that they 
ſhould meet with ſo many abettors, muſt excite 
the wonder of thoſe who reflect, how few of them 
comparatively can be benefited by a change of af. 
fairs, and how much the adminiftration of theſe 
will ſaffer by being transferred into _ 
hands. 
Wirnour meaning to under-rate the e 
character of any man in Holland, one may pre- 
ſume that no individual in the preſent Oppoſition 
to the Prince of Orange can be placed on the le- 
vel with a Barnevelt or a De Wit. Yet, without a 
capacity ſuch as theirs, the Oppoſition, it is com- 
monly thought, will hardly accompliſh the ends 
for which it is formed. But were it ta meer 
with all the ſucceſs it aims at, will the moſt con- 
Hderable af that party have the preſumption to 


think bimſelf adequate in perſonaÞ importance 
and weight, either in domeſtic or foreign tranl- 


actions, to that 1 was partes, by. 2 Stadt- 
bolder ? 

SwouLD ſtorms ariſe from abroad, whom do the 
Dutch conceive the moſt able to ſtand in the 


front of dangers a private en commiſſioned 
for 


* 
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for that purpoſe, by a faction well-known to cons 
fiſt of a minority of the people; or an, hereditary 
Repreſentative | of the nation, inveſted with the 
ſplendour of the State, and poſſeſſing the conſi- 
dence and veneration of an infinite majority 3 5 | 

WuraArzver may be the deſert of a ſubject, 4 
princely deſcent and a long line of illuſtrious an- 
ceſtors confer an air of grandeur which impoſes 
on the moſt firm and ſolid minds; much more on 
che multitude, which requires clear and unambi- 
guous titles in thoſe who claim its reverence ; and 
will for that reaſon ſooner } pay its homage to ſuch. 
as exhibit viſible tokens of grandeur, than to thoſe. 
who have but their intrinſic merit to plead, 

Bur when to exterior greatneſs internal worth 
is added, the influence they jointly exert is beyond | 
compate above all that can be done by either of 
them ſeparately.” When we figure to ourſelves 
| ſuch men as every one of the Stadtholders were, 
can we doubt an inſtant whether the Dutch would 
not have crowded to their banners, in the day of 
need, with incomparably more readinefs and te- 
ſolution; than to the ſtandard of any other of the 
braveſt and moſt conſpicuous of their countrymen, 
a Barnevelt and a De Wit not excepted ? 

SHouLD ſuch alliances be formed as were once, 
and may. again be neceſſary to ſtem the torrent of 
ambitious projects, would the armies of foreign 
Princes put themſelves under the authority, and 
ſubmit implicitly to the direction of a Dutch 
Commander in Chief, wich the ſame alacrity a 


« 


they 


1 1 
they would obey a Prince of Orange decorated 
with the dignity of Stadtholder > © 

Lr it at the ſame time be duly recorded, chat 
Whatever great things were done for the Republic; 
they were every one performed under the auſpices 
of a Stadtholder. It was founded, ſtrengthened, 
and perfected by the valour and wiſdom of thoſe 
who bore that title. The whole lives of William 
che Firſt, Mauritius, and Henry, were a ſeries 
of noble actions. The great confederacy, at the 
commencement of the preſent Century, that broke 
the power of France, was formed under the guid- 
ance of a Stadtholder, William the Third, who 
had the happineſs of preſerving the State of 
which his great · grandfather had been the founder. | 


Lr it, on the contrary, be equally recorded 
that the greateſt misfortunes that befel, and perils 
that threatened the Dutch, happened when they 
were deprived of a Stadtholder. It was in the 
period between the deceaſe of William the Second 
and the exaltation of William the Third, , that 
Holland was involved in three ruinous wars 

with England, and in another wih France, which 
was near terminating in its utter ruin. 


Taz convincing and irrefiftible proof that theſe 
calatmities were entirely owing to the want of 4 
Head to the Commonwealth, was, that the Dutck 
immediately recovered all they had loſt on reſtor- 
ing the Stadtholderſhip to its proper owner, Tho“ 
this meaſure v was not adopted until they were on 

the 
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ne 
| the brink of perdition, yet it proved fo eficas 
cious, that from that inſtant they retrieved their 
affairs, and extricated themſelves from the ſe- 
vereſt trial they had ever encountered. .. 
WII ſo many proofs before them of the pre- 
ference that is due to a governthent headed by a 
Stadtholder, when compared with the Ariftocratic 
ſyſtem, nothing ſurely but the ſpirit, of factious 
ſelfiſhneſs, or the clandeſtine intrigues of a foreign 
Power, whoſe intention is to diſunite and weaken 
them, can be aſſigned as the cauſe of the preſent 
treatmetit of the Prince of Orange, and of the 
terrible diſſentions that now agitate the United 
Provinces, and which, if not ſoon terminared, may 
probably kindle the flames of another war goa. 
out all Europe. 

Bur, independent of the benefits ettng tothe 
State in its foreign concerns, the office of Stadt- 


holder i is of no leſs utility in keeping that balance 
in the internal management of its affairs, which is 


indiſperſably neceſſary for the preſervation of do- 
meſtic tranquillity, by preventing thoſe dangerous 
diſputes that ſo uſually happen, when a Preſident 
of ſufficient weight is wanting to moderate the 
violence to which popular aſſemblies are always 
liable in his abſence. 

In no country is ſuch an official character more 
needed than in Holland, where, from the multi- 
tude of individuals claiming an effential ſhare it 
the adminiſtration, a preponderating power is ab. 
| | '- 5 ſolutely 


1. 
ſolutely required to preſerve an equipoiſe, and to 
prevent deliberations from degenerating into ani- 
moſities and quarrels. 

Tais is obvious to any one that examines the 
| conſtitution of the Republic with due attention; 
it is ſo complex and intricate, compoſed of ſo 
many parts, perſectly independent, tho” cloſely 
connected; and ſo frequently acting in contradic- 
tion to each other, tho? unable to effect any thing 
without the ſtricteſt unanimity ; that without ſome 
eonducting hand to lead them out of fuch per- 
plexities, the Councils and politics of this State 
muſt neceſſarily be fluctuating and divided, and 
therefore occaſion civil diſquiet and debility. 

Tux firſt view of the Dutch conſtitution is fair 
and ſpecious. We behold Seven Provinces inti- 
mately united fot their defence and preſervation 
againſt all foreign enemies. In the tranſactions 
with Kings and States they act conjwintly, and no 
ſeparate "communication is allowed in any matter 
where the intereſt of the whole body is concerned. 
War; peace, treaties of alliance offenſive or de- 


fenfive, the ſending or receiving of ambaſſadors, _ 


the levying or diſbanding of armies, the equipping 
or diſarming of fleets, together with the levying 
of money for theſe various purpoſes ; all this, and 
whatever elſe may relate to the common ſervice 
of the various Provinces, is done in their united 
name, and by their undivided authority. 

Hen then we behold the eſſential outlines of 


one and the ſame CNY reſiding in and ex- 
erciſed 


„ 


WY” 4 the combined efficiency and conſent of 

one people aggregated for that intent, But here 
the idea of ſovereignty ſtops, and goes no further. 
A variety of other ſovereignties preſent themſelves 
to our view, firmly ſeated on their own ſeparate 
baſis, and reſolutely denying all dependence on 
the former ; which can only exiſt by their tem- 
porary permiſſion, and is liable to be diffolved, 
interrupted, or rendered inefficient, by the refuſal 
of any of them to co-operate with the reſt, | 


Sven a conſtitution involves of courſe a mul. 
titude of contrarieties, and is ſubject to numerous 
impediments in the machinery that moves the 
many wheels of the State, Such, however, is the 
real picture of that government which has ſo long 
prevailed in Holland. Tho' it may from ore 
preſſures of neceſſity, and in ſome reſpects the 
the natural diſpoſition of the Dutch, have deen 
accommodated to their exigencies, yet the maſt 
that can be ſaid in its favour is, that they have 
been wiſe enough on moſt occaſions to repreſs the 
evil conſequences with which it is naturally preg» · 
nant ; but the ſeeds remain ſtill, and have often 
been productive of much miſchief, and ſeem at 
the preſent to have arrived at à maturity of 
ſtrength ſufficient to effect the greateſt calamities. 


Bur how can it happen otherwiſe in a country 
peopled in a manner with ſovereignties, each of 
them, however ſmall and infignificant, as violent 
in te aſſertion of its r ee and of the 
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prerogatives annexed to it, and as jealous of the 
leaſt interference in its particular defigns, as any 
Crowned Head ean be ſuppoſed in tho n 
of his rights and dignity? ??: 
Tu Republic of Holland count only of 
Seven Provinces, forming ſo many ſeparate Re- 
publics, but every Town of note in each of thoſe 
Provinces is al ſo a perfect Commonwealth im itſelf, 
and exerciſes all the rights of ſovereignty within 
the limits of its particular diſtrict. | 
Wirnour conſulting ſeparately every one of 
theſe petty Commonwealths, the States of each 
Province cannot legally, and dare not indeed 
come to any reſolution concerning the affairs of 
that Province, The conſent of theſe Towns muſt 
be previouſly obtained before the Province, can 
give its ov to the requiſitions of its Deputies at the. 
Aſſembly of the States-General of the Seven United 
Provinces. Whatever authority and ſplendour 
. . theſe may diſplay in the eyes of ſtrangers, they 
have, in fact, no power but what is immediately 
derived from the Provincial States; nor theſe any 
other than what they receive directly from the 
\ Towns that have elected them, | 
 Trvs, without the concurrence of every one of 
theſe Tqwns, nothing can be done either in the 
Provincial Aſſemblies, or thoſe of all the Provinces 
at the Hague, - The oppoſition of the ſmalleſt js 
an obſtacle that cannot lawfully be ſurmounted, 


and frequently bas taken much time and ſolicita- 
| tion 


1 
tion to remove, in caſes where the meaſures pra». N 
poſed were evidently concerted for the public 
good, and could be obſtructed from no other mo- 
tive than caprice or ſelfiſh obſtinacy: nor can it be 
denied that poſitive and invincible denials have 
been often given to propoſals, of which the pro- 
priety could not reAſonably be conteſted, | 
A inference viſibly reſulting from this expo- 
fition of facts, which cannot be called in queſtion, 
is, that the ſovereignty ſo often attributed to the 
States- General of the United Provinces, is an ab- 
ſolute nullity. This ſovereignty clearly refides 
neither in them nor in the Provincial meetings: 

it belongs wholly and ſolely to the Towns, and is 
exerciſed by them in the moſt excluſive and arbi- 
trary manner. They are in truth the only judges 
of pubhc meaſures; they are reſponſible to none 
but themſelves; and are the tribunal which de- 
cides in the laſt reſort, and before which every 
affair of general conſequence is amenable. 

ANOTHER inference not leſs clear, and of no 
leſs importance, is, that the very worſt ingredient 
in all political inſtitutions is the fundamental rule 
in the Dutch ſyſtem of government, This is the 

| Liberum Veto, ſo unanimouſly reprobated by all 
ſound politicians-as the bane of all domeſtic peace 
and rational government, and the readieſt inſtru- 
ment of faction, wherever the uſe of ſo fatal a pre- 
rogative is permitted, as every age and country 

where it bas been allowed can teſtiſr. 

To 
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To this unfortunate circumſtance alone are the 
miſeries that have ſo long afflicted Poland, and 
its late diſmemberment, to be intirely attributed, 
To what extent the calamities of Holland may be 
carried by the eſtabliſhment of this fatal maxim 
in its conſtitution, time alone will declare; but 
the power of putting a ſtop to all the operations 
of Government, by the ſole diſſent of one only 
of its component members, is an enormity in 
politics of which no wiſe legiſlator can approve ; 
and of which ng country ever admitted,- without 
having ſoon or late ample cauſe for repentance, 
Pol Irict Aus indeed are divided in their opi- 
nion concerning the propriety of deciding by a 
mere plurality of ſuffrages, Some have thought 
that a very ſmall majority in a large number of 
votes, was a prepoſterous argument in favour of 
the utility of any meaſure, and that the ſanction 
of a numerous majority could alone be reputed to 
repreſent the general opinion of men. In ſuch 
caſes, indeed, as do not require an expeditious 
deciſion, a regulation by which two-thirds or 
three-fourths of an aſſembly ſhould coincide in 
opinlon, might prove more ſalutary; but in all 
thoſe inſtances where the public would ſuffer thro? 
delay, one ought for that reaſon to haſten to a 
concluſion with all the ſpeed that is conſiſtent with 
freedom of deliberation, | 
- ANOTHER Circumſtance ariſing to view out of 
thi chaos of OE that environs the conſtitu- 
67] tion 
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tion of Holland, is the Ariſtocratical ſpirit that 
pervades it throughout. Who would not ima- 
gine, on being told that the ultimate decifion of 
all matters was veſted in the Towns of the ſeveral 
Provinces, thar by this expreſſion was meant a 
free convention of the citizens? Such an idea 
naturally offers itſelf, were it only in conſequence 
of that reſpectable denomination of Republic, ſo 
pompouſly aſſumed by the Dutch. But what 
muſt be the ſurprize of a ſenfible impartial man, 
when he finds on further inſpection, that inſtead 
of a general meeting of the reſpective inhabitants 
of theſe Cities, or of Delegates indiſcrimipately 
choſen by the ſuffrages of the inhabitants in their 
collective capacity, a ſmall number only, con 
ing of certain families, have uſurped an beredi- 
tary right of governing theſe Towns; and that 
their authority is through | cuſtom, preſcriptian,, 
and fear, ſo firmly rooted, that they alone have 
the abſolute diſpoſal of offices and places, and 
the management of public affairs, en 
all other individuals. | Wh > ef 

Heze then is an Ariſtocracy as real We ex 
plete as that of Venice itſelf; with this ſole diffe- 
rence, that in this latter it is formal and avowed, 
and in Holland virtual, and concealed under de> 
nominations and pretences that hold out a lefs 
offenſive idea to the public. But however-caus 
tious and modeſt in their words and demeanoum 


or even moderate in their uſe of the power they 
have 
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have thus arrogated, the members of the Ariſto- + 
ctatic combination of individuals that rule over 
the Dutch, cannot diſguiſe to the perception of 
any intelligent perſon, that they poſſeſs in fact an 
arbitrary ſway over the remainder of the nation. 
True it is, that they uſually exerciſe this ſway 
with great prudence and moderation; but till it 
exiſts, and is ſometimes exerted in a vey Wy Juſtt- 
fiable and tyrannical manner. 
Tas ſovereignty in theſe Dutch Towns confiſts 
of the Burgomaſters and Senate. When vacancies 
happen, theſe alone enjoy the prerogative of filling 
them up, which they conſtantly do with their 
neareſt relations. No man preſumes to cenſute 
their proceedings on ſuch occaſions. + The ſub- 
miffion to their authority is indeed of ſo long 
ſtanding, that it is become habitual, and is ſeldo n 
complained of; though it muſt certainly be ex- 
tremely irkſome to men of education and ſpirit, 
who can diſcover no: reaſon for ſuffering any of 
their fellow - citizens to monopolize honours and 
employments, and to domineer over ouy thro 
nns preſcription. 5 | WALL 
_From'the various incumbrances in | the ſyſtem 
of government adopted in this country, that im- 
pede the activity which is often indiſpenſible in 
affairs of State, ſuch dilemmas have ſometimes 
ariſen, that the ableſt miniſters have been under 
the neceſſity of departing. from the fundamental 
maxims s of the conſtitution, in order to accom- 
WR o K pliſh 
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pliſh the objects they had in view. The mot res 
markable event in the” Hiſtory of the Seven 
United Provinces was brought about in contra- 
diction to the ſettled rules of their government. 
The Treaty of Peace by which Spain offered to 
recognize the Independence of the Dutch, was ſo 
obſtinately oppoſed by the Province of Zealand, 
that the other Six Provinces took the determina- 
tion to ſet aſide its vote upon this occaſion, and 
actually concluded that Treaty without its con- 
ſent! A century after this event, during the laſt 
war waged by France againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, 
the States-General reſolved to interfere in its 
aſſiſtance; but they could only obtain the concur- 
rence of Four out of the Seven Provinces: theſe 
were Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, and Overyſſel. 
The three remaining, which were Guelderland, 
Utrecht, and Groningen, continued immoveable 
in their diſſent; but, convinced of the neceffityof 
the meaſure, the States diſregarded this oppoſi- 
tion, and ſent a large body of troops to fuccour 
the Queen of Hungary. Both theſe were bold 
and ſtriking deviations from the eſſential maxims 
of the Dutch Government, and clearly ſhew, that 
in order to compaſs great and falutary ends, wiſe 
men are oecaſionally compelled to diſregard them. 
This at the ſame time ſtrongly proves how erro- 
neous theſe maxims are, and how much they ne- 
ceffarily tend to detriment the State which is o 
imprudent as to adopt them. " 

| F ©, Unant- 
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Ua nur! in the purſuit of public meaſures | , 
is a phantom which can only find room in the con- 
ceptions of the weak and inexperienced. Where- 
ever freedom of opinion is allowed, men will ne- 
ver be intirely of the ſame: nor is it reaſonable 
to expect it, or even defirable that all people 


ſhould agree without exception. It is only by 
oppoling meaſures that their propriety can be 
juſtly elucidated ; in which light, contradiction, 
while unattended with violence, and unproductive 
of any more than verbal warmth, is much more 
to be wiſhed for than diſapproved of in delibera- 
tive aſſemblies, | 
. NoTrnins therefore can be more abſurd than 
the neceſſity which the Dutch have impoſed upon 
themſelves, of a perfect unanimity of opinion, 
in order to carry any public reſolve into execu- 
tion. Where ſo many voters are coneerned, it is 
hardly conceivable that they will every one form 
the fame judgment on the ſubject in queſtion : 
the Provinces, or the Towns in them, will have 
frequently ſome private intereſts to-conſult, which 
may not ſtrictly. accord with thoſe of others, 
Hence they will differ in their opinion of the 
meaſures propounded,. and, by thwarting each 
other, will ſometimes defeat the beſt concerted 
ſchemes. | | 
Tuis has more than once been the caſe in Hol- 
land. Notwithſtanding the boaſted ſentiments of 
unanimity, which ſome uninformed panegyriſts. 
| delight 
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delight in appropriating to the character of the 
Dutch, they have even, in conjunctures the moſt 
critical, fallen into violent contentions about the 
rectitude of meaſures to be purſued for the xom- 


mon utility. In the wars that took pins 
the adminiſtration of De Wit, , eſpecially the laſt 
againſt France and England, there was hardly 2 
propoſal made that was not combated by another 
with a heat and pertinacity that occafioned many 
diſtreſſes to the public, The Maritime Provinces 
contended for the neceſſity of a great naval force, 
and ſeemed to ſacrifice all other objects to that 
confideration, The Inland Provinces, 'on the 
other hand, were no leſs ſtrenuous for a formida- 
ble land army. The firſt alledged the indiſpenſible 
need of protecting commerce, the ſoul and ſup- | 
port of the Republic ; the others inſiſted no leſs 
on the danger of leaving their frontiers expoſed 
to the devaſtations of the enemy, Hence, thro! . 
the fear of diſobliging either of the contending 
parties, thoſe who adminiſtered the affairs of the 
public, were at a loſs how to reconcile intereſts a 
that jarred ſo materially; ; and the diſputes conti. 
nued, to the great injury of the State, 882 
Norwirasraxp O the examples that aye 
been cited of the Dutch Miniſtry venturing to 
break through the fundamental laws of the Re- 
public on ſome particular occaſions, it would be 
a policy full of peril to repeat frequently ſuch 
precedents ; ; they bave accordingly been very rare, 
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aan the cabliſhed laws, and LET 
ments on their peculiar privileges, might p rove 
fatal; to thoſe who had dared to make t ea For 
this resſon, we muſt not expect that "Statefnen 
will riſk much for the rea) intereſt of their coun- 
try, where. they meet with ſach cogent motives ; 
to deter them: they will therefore not go out of 
the heaten track; and permit « of coufle many fa- 
vourable occafions. of ſerving the public to ef. 
cape. them, ſooner than "by running counter to 
uſages avowedly conftitutional, and ſanctioned by 
the obſtinacy of long habit, bring themſelves" in- 
to danger, and, ipſtead of receiving thanks, incur 
cenſure, if not puniſhment. 
Ir is chiefly this unhappy determination, that 
unanimity ſhall accom pany all public proceed. 
inge tc which we muſt aſcribe the length and 
tediouſveſs which is ſo juſtly complained of f in all 
their political tranſactions, Some people have | 
1gnorantly imagined this tardineſs was owing to 
the phlegmatie and circumſpectful temper of the 
Dutch ; while in fact it is cauſed by the diſagrees 
able obligation which the oſtenſible rulers are un- 
der, of taking the advice of ſuch a numerous 
body of counſellors ; or, to ſpeak more juſtly, 
of ufing ſuch infinite pains to reconcile a multi- 
8 1 
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tude of maſters to t the opinions laid before them 
for their aſſent, and to obtain their orders ſot the 
carrying 1 them into exedtifion;,”®* 91191q9H ad4 } | 

Ir] is highly difficult to uſe much expedition, 
| where ſo many caules of retatdment are bontinu- 
ally | arifing,” "Often are the Stares taken up with 
deliberati6ns, when they ſhould have entered 
upon action; and! as often are they beginning to 
act, when the meaſures they have reſolved vpoa 
ought to be neatly brought to an bee Minit”! 
As rardineſs * and delay are the greateſt foes to 
all enterprizes, both private and public, it is a 
matter of ſurprize to many, that ſo judicious a 
people as the Dutch have not bethought theme 
ſelves of ſome effectual expedient to prevent the 
conſtitutional tedliouſneſs, as it were, that deadens 
all their operations. But the truth is, there is 
but one method of removing the many impedi- - 
ments to unanimity and activity which have been 
utioned, and of remedying the various defects 
in their government that have been deſctibed. ' 
This is the inſtitution of the Stadtholderſhip: 
which by the open and ſecret, public and private 
influence it is able to exert in all caſes whetein its 
power can operate, has ſeldom been found to 
want ſufficient effieacy to connect or reunite the 
ſentiments and intereſts of the different parts of 
the community, in ſuch a manner as to obviate all 
diſſentions of a ſerious nature: 
As moſt of the internal contentions and foreign 
diſputes that have been attended with great detri- 
ment 


* 
ment to the State, aroſe during the ſuſpenſion of 
that office; ſuch, for inſtance, as the wars with _ 
England, and the invaſion of the Provinces by 
France. and the civil diſcords to which they gave 
riſe; this ought: to convince the Dutch of the ime 
prudence of aboliſhing or of ſuſpending it. The 
danger even of limiting the prerogatives annexed 
to it is not little, conſidering how much they are 
circumſcribed, The ſubſiſtence of this office in- 
tire and unimpaiĩred, ſeems on every conſideration 
indiſpenfibly requifite for the ſupport and welfare 
of every portion of the Republic. Without the 
full exerciſe of all the authority and weight whigh 
conſlitutionally belong to it, nothing is clearer 
| than that diſagreement and jarring will enter into 
their conſultations, and perplex the bett con· 
| certed ſchemes of their wileſt miniſters, .| | | 
WHATEVER degree of uprightneſs and pa- 
triotiſm may prevail over the majority; where. 
ever the diſſent of a few, or even of one member 
of the deliberative power, ſuffices to put the reſt 
ta a ſtand, how eaſy will it be to fruſtrate the in- 
tentions of that majority, and to breed a diviſion 
among them! The diſappointed expectation of 
ſome ambitious individual, the offended pride of 
fome ruling family, are alone fruitful ſqurces 
of ſuch private animoſities, as may quickly ripen 
into public feuds. Should, for inſtance, any of 
the Deputies that compoſe the Aſſembly of the 
States - General, take exception at the conduct of 
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the others towards him, with how much faciſity | 
might he aggravate it, and how readily may his 
conſtituents be brought over to concur in bis re- 
ſentment? Or, when matters, wherein foreign 
powers are concerned, come to be agitated, ſhould 
ſuch reſolutions). be apprehended as may prove 
diſagreeable to them, how eaſy is it for the party. 
thus intereſted to employ its agents in thwarting 
thoſe reſolutions? Holland is a country where, 
the abilities of foreign miniſters have an ample 
field for exerciſe. Much has been ſaid of the un- 
ſhaken probity of the Dutch Stateſmen ; but 
without inſulting their general character, which ĩs 
juſtly much reſpected, it were wonderful indeed 
if no inſtances of infidelity could happen among. 
the numbers who are intruſted with public affairs. 
Should an artful miniſter meet with a repulſe from 
one quarter, there are others where he may be 
more ſucceſsful, If he fails among the Members 
of the States-General, he may apply to thoſe of 
the Provincial Aſſemblies: If theſe prove unfa- 
vourable, he may attempt the ruling men'in the 
different Towns. He may, in ſhort, ſet ſo man 
hands to work by ways unſeen, and by means that 
are not diſcoverable, that it would be repugnant to 
the reiterated experience and knowledge we have 
of mankind, to doubt that many of the difcordan+. 
cies which have happened in the Aſſemblies uf 
the General or Provincial States in the” United 
Provinces, owe their origin to intrigves of this 
nature. SIE 
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\ Pexjupice and partiality alone can heſitate 
about the efficacy of the Stadtholderſhip in ob- 
viating molt, if not all, theſe inconveniences. 


By prefiding perſonally in the different meetings 
where national affairs are diſcuſſed, the weight 


of his preſence alone is often able to cruſh an un- 
due oppoſition to ſalutary meaſures, before it has 
gained ground : it encourages thoſe whoſe i inten- 
tions are fair and honourable, and intimidates 
thoſe who harbour evil deſigns. The reſpe& which 
he commands lays a foundation for unanimity, 
by inclining people to grant him thoſe requifitions 
he Jays. before them for the common ſervice. 
Whatever privileges may be claimed by indivi- 
duals i in theory, they ſeldom are apt to bring 
them into practice, when diſagreeable to others, 
unleſs a great and abſolute negeſſity compels them. 
Thus we find that men, bowever fond of immu- 
nities that are peculiar to the body of which they 
are members, ſhew no unwillingneſs, to ſuſpend 
the enjoyment of them, in order to accommodate . 
- themſelves to the general wiſh of the major part 
of the community. By the ſame rule, when per- 
ſons of great rank and dignity ſignify their de- 
fires to an Aſſembly, over which they lawfully 
prefide, they are uſually liſtened to with defe- 
rence, while theſe defires appear not evidently 
_ unreaſonable ; the natural inclination in moſt 
men to avoid variances, e them to 
compliance. 95 rr 
e Narr N 
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Herr the. nation ' where": this | inclinatign to 
oblige. the directing Power. is not carried. to ex · 
ceſs; but more unbappy Rill that. people. where a 
punRtilious jealouſy rendgrs individuals.unnecefia- 
rily diſtruſtful of every man in power. Such a 


diſpoſitiop, in the management of a few, factious 
perſons, is ablo to ſour the temper of the whole 


community, and to keep the body politic in 4 
ferment which, if not cooled in time, breaks out 
into ſerious diſſentions. It is certainly wiſer, for 
this reaſon, to give way to the ruling Power, when 
its demands on the public interfere with none of 
its eſſential rights, and are manifeſtiy founded on 
no inimiral or pernicious principle According 
to the ſame mazim, if the. admiſſion of ſueh 4 
preponderating power cartios with it no evil con- 
ſequence to theſe! over Whom it is to prefide; it 
ought; in coitideration of the manifoid advan- 
tages reſulting from it, t6 be received as à conſt. 
tutional part of their government; ef] pecially when, 
they have been tavght by experience that its vie 
lity js continual and important, and the flaws to 

which, like all human devices, it maybe liable, are | 
but accidental, and eaſily remedied or Prevented, 


Sven were the ſentiments that. preyailed two... 


centuries ago, . att the period which gave birth to 
the, Dutch Republi ic, The braye anceſtors of the, 
preſet inhabitants of Holland certainly. knew. 
what, liberty confiſted in as well as their deſcen- 

<0 dants ; 
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dants; yet we do not find any outrageous Zeal 


in them againſt the proper authority of a Chief 
Ruler or Director. Had Philip of Spain con- 
tented himſelf with the juſt rights of Royalty, he 
might unto his dying hour have remained their 
King, and tranſmitted the ſceptre to his poſterity; 
but he was a tyrant in principle, and it was his 


tyranny alone which they oppoſed. To ſove · 


reignty over them they ſhewed themſelves at no 


time to be foes. They repeatedly tendered their 


allegiance to that Prince upon equitable terms; 


but his haughtineſs would accept of nothing ſhort 


of deſpotic ſway. When diſappointed in their 
applications to him, ſtill they retained a due re- 
ſpect for monarchy, Influenced ſolely by this 
reſpect, they ſought 1 in the fincerit) of their 
hearts for Kings to govern them. The, world 
well knows the advantageous offers they made to 
che Courts of France and of England. 15 | 
Isx default of a Monarch, they wiſely deter: 
mined that an oſtenſible Head ſhould preſide over 
them, whoſe power, tho” not regal in every in- 
ſtance, ſhould till reſemble it in moſt, 

Fon this reaſon, the States inveſted William, 
the founder of the Republic, with a degree of 


authority amounting almoſt to ſovereignty; and 


of which he 1 was to retain the : poſſeſſion fo long a 

they, ſhould continue in war and under arms. 
In the inſirument by which the States conferred 
.this ſovereign authority u pon chat ar Prince, it was 
| de- 
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deten Aa fuhdamental maxim af the govern- 4 
ment they were about to eſtabliſſi, „“ That all 
« Republics and communities depending for their 
*« proſperity, and . preſervation upon unanimity, 
„ hich it was impoſſible to maintain in ſueh a 
« diverſity of ſentiments and inelinations as often 
e preyailed in their aſſemblies; it was therefore 
s neceffary that the government ſhould be placed 
in the bands of ong ſingle Chief Magiſtrate,” 
Tais declaration was long confidered by the 
Dutch as the indiſpenſible rule of their conduct 
in all conſtitvtional matters. They were ſo inti- 
watel / convinced of the peceſſity, of adhering to 


ing, that on the barbarous aſſaſination of William 
the Firſt abovementioned, they conferred all his 
dignities,upon his ſon Mauritius, a, youth of no 
more than eighteen years. So ftrongly were they 
impreſſed with the propriety of what they had 
done upon this occaſion, that they repeated the 
ſame precedent in the perſon of William the Se. 
cond, fon to Henry, the brother and ſucceſſor of 
Mauritius in the Sradtholderſhip. | 


 ExamPLes of ſuch a nature prove how much 
that dignity was believed to be inſeparable from 
the conſtitution of Holland, and that notwith- 
ſtanding the diſputes that bad unfortunately. hap- 
pened between Mauritius and Barnevelt, the 
Dutch were invincibly attached to the office of 
Stadtholder, and confidered the differences be» 
G 2 _ tween 


4 J 


tween theſe two great men as perſonal, and, tho! 


prejudicial to the Republie through their ill eon, 
ſequences, yet as no ways HI ihe nien 
of its conſtitution. Ab 

Tax diſpute between Willidm Wy Schnd and 
the party that oppoſed the meaſures he had in 


view, was conſidered in no other light; till his 


untimely end, in the flower of his days, gave his 
enemies an opportunity of wreaking their venge- 
ance on his family, by depriving it of the ho- 
nours that had been hereditarily annexed to it. 
I order; at the ſame time, to inveſt themſelves 
with its ſpoils, they aboliſhed all thoſe honours, 
retaining however the authotity that accompanied 
them, and exerciſing it in a more arbitrary man- 
ner than had ever been known in the Stadtholders 
5 themſelves. The great De Wit, however mutti. 
dus and reſpectable a character, did, among 
other ſtretches of authority, ſuppreſs f in a manner 
the Council of State, by taking upon himſelf the 


Entire management of the affairs which fell under 


its direction. This was afſurhing a power which 
the Stadtholders, in the plenitude of their great 
nels, had not exerciſed. It excited, of courſe, 
much diſc Gent, and expoſed him to the more 


Tndignation; as he had been the chief ſoppreffor of. 


the tadthölderfhip, c on pretence of its being art 
office that gave too much power to its poſſefſor, 


and füthected Evel ocker office” it" the Skäte to bie 


exclufive coltrodl,” xa ae. 
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Nævrx indeed had the Dutch a more effectusi 
e ſuppreſſion of the Stadtholderſhip 
was only cransferring its authority, into. other 
hands, which, by enjoying at the ſame time. the 
official influence of every other employment, con- 
centered into one branch of government what had 
been partitioned, between two, and conſequently 
became: more n. from this addjrien of 
PAW 1107 gud ot Ve 14 pour 122 
Ir was a to lor eee 2 che un: 
bounded authority accruing to them through ſuch 
means, that De Wit and bis brother, ſupported by 
the partizans of the Ariſtocracy, of which they 
were the heads, grew at length ſo confident and 
pre ſumptuous, and engroſſed the. ruling, of the 
State in ſo arbitrary and haughty a mannet, a8 t 
offend all parties. It hecame at laſt the univerſal 
complaint, that they demeaned themſelves more 
like maſters than citizens; and that if the Re- 
public "muſt have a Supreme Head, there was 8 
Family which had a better right to ſuch. a Wan 
than that of De Wit. | 
Taz popular wiſh at that time * the 1 

tion of the Prince of Orange to the dignities of 
his Houſe, was not founded upon any weak at- 
tachment, proceeding merely from affection; is 
was enforced by other © more ſubſtantial conſidera· 

tons, 
a 5 ſplendour arkinhs 1 
1 accompanied the name of De Wit, chere 
e | were 
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Voere flaws in his adminiſttation wholly inexcuf. 
able; and which did the more prejudice to his 
character, as they were cauſed by his perſonal 
ambition, and the ill-judged and unjuſtifiable de- 
termination to oppreſs the Houſe of Orange. 
Tuksx flaws were of the moſt ſerious magni- 
tude, In order to annihilate, as he thought, for 
_ ever all the hopes of that Family and of its Friends, 
ever to recover from the depreſſion to which he 
had reduced them, he gradually, and as imper- 
ceptibly as ſuch a thing could be effected, new- 
- modelled the army, diſmiſſing the many veteran 
Officers who had ſerved the State with equal fide- 
nity and ſucceſs, and filling up their places with 
ninex perienced young men, the ſons and relations 
of thoſe who were of the Ariſtgcratic party. What 
rendered this conduct highly criminal, was the 
danger the Republic was in from various quar- 
ters at that very time. To ſay nothing of the 
- hoftile temper of ſeveral of its German neigh- 
bours, England and France were entered into 
2 confederacy againſt the Dutch; and were 
making ſuch. preparations, as ſuſſiciently in- 
 Gzcated againſt whom they were intetded. De 


Wit could not plead ignorance of all this, yet = 


was ſo baſely wedded to the faction by which he 
governed, that he obſtinately perſiſted in the-ne- 
glect of thoſe means that naturally offered; them · 

ſelbes to put his country into a proper ſtate of 


defence. He neither recalled . thoſe Officers 
| — - whom 


FF * 
| | 


l 4 } 


whom, he — diſcharged, nor 


placed in military truſts ſuch as were able to execute» * 

them. Inſtead; of this, he remained, as it were, 

a paſſiue ſpectator of the ſtorm that was gathering 

over the State which had. the misfortune, to be 

under his direction. To ſay that he betrayed it, 
might be thought too harſh ;-and, yet how can 

we deſoribe otherwiſe the conduct of a man who. 

knowingly and wilfully refuſed to alter a conduct 

which ey es to the deſtruction of his 

country? HDA hνονιν e t 28 YIET: nt 

Tut generality of the Dutch looked upon 155 
very juſtly as the 'caufe of the dreadful ealumities 
which were bfought upon them by their French 
invaders. Even the leaſt prejudiced againſt him 
could not juſtify his eaſures. One of the moſt 
upright and noble characters among his cotem- 
poraries clearly and poſitively condemus them. 
This is the great Sit William Temple, who, with : 
his uſual impartiality, acknowledges, that when; 
Louis the Fourteenth invaded the Seven United. 
Provinces, he found © their Towns without or- 

« der, their Burghers without obedience, their 
Soldiers without diſcipline; and all without life.” 

So rooted was this antipathy of the De Wits. 
and their faction to the Houſe of Orange, that, 
according to the great authority juſt cited; © they. 

„ would perhaps,” to uſe his own words, have: 
not been diſpleaſed that ſome ill ſueceſſes ſhontd - 
have attended the Prince of e at his fſt. 

„ $I * IR ak, * 
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ax entrance upon. the command of the army, 28 ie 
2 might h have contributed to their delign « of re- 
* ficaibing his power.” 2 | 2 
Ar a time when the fury of the 8 
W N ig Holland Teems i intent on the demolition 
of the Houſe of Orange, it is proper to repreſent. 
in the ſtrongeſt light the conſequences of the en- 
mity exerted againſt that Houſe by ſome of the | 
moſt celebrated of that party at a former period; 
that by the effects it then produced, they may | 
take warning in due time, and not ſuffer 2 ſimilar 
ſpirit of ourrageouſneſs to bring upon them the 
mis fottunes which their angeſtors ſuſtained thro; 
the violenge and infatuation, of an-ambitious, and: 
arbitrary ſet of Rulers. 27 th 1. 99 $67 G fie ear bt 
nn che mid of the hayeed. borne. $a: the. Houſe 
of Orange at the period we are deftribinggine»* 
thing could have been more deſerv ing of attention, 
withthe eool and impartial; than che little influence 
it had over che commònalty. Among łhis part of 
the community the attachment to that Family 
continued in full force, and' rather encreafed than 
_ dirfithifhied;* through the” endeavours?bf its ete- 
mies to oppreſs it; This attachment, as uſual in 
ſuch caſes, proved at laſt too powerful to be re- 
fiſted'; and, happily for the Republic, conſtrain- 
ed thoſe enemies to give me to 5 nen é 
for ies reinſtarement. Wy ; 
Wr read in the Roman Hiſtory, that fo great | 


was: the merzen in which one of their Generals' 
4 — 
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was beld by che army which he comifiandea, that 
neither officers nor ſoldiers could be brought to 
do their duty, and that they ſulffred chemſelves 
to be beaten out of batred to him. Tbey cont. 
nued it in this mood rill they had obtained his re- 
moval ; after which they behaved with their uſual 
bravery, and vanquiſhed the” enemy by whom 


Tuts was preciſely the caſe of the Dutch at 
the epocha when their country was invaded by 
France: until the Prince of Orange was called to 


the command of their armies, they fled every 
where before the French. Handfuls of theſe 
were ſufficient to take towns and fortreſles, to pe- 


tertor and diſmay throughout the whole Seven 


vered their ſpirit, and the people their confidence 


erer had been loſt was regained... 


becauſe it, is uſual. in Holland with the abexrors 
of the Ariftocracy to mention the name of De Wit 
with fingular applauſe, - It was deemed on this 


of his conduct on ſo critical an occaſion as that 


-— 4, % 
® #%FS 


they had before been defeated.” FY + 


Provinces. ' But the moment be appeared ar their” 
head every. thing was reverſed; the troops reco- 


the enemy was repulſed every where, and . 


Tux events of this particular æra — bees 4 
more circumſtantially. dwelt. upon ia this place, 


account peculiarly requiſite to ſhew the erroneguſ- b 
neſs, what ſome indeed will ſtile the crimivality 


netrate into the heart of the country, and to tr * 3 


— 


which has been repreſented... Af 40 great a Poli. | 
| > TI tician 
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tician us nt able to; manage the, affairs of his. 
country, conformably. to the plan he propoſed, . 
with what face will his inferiors in abilities ven - 
ture to tread in his footſteps ? If, notwithſtanding 
the, general patriotiſm of his character, he was. 
guilty of breach of truſt to bis country, from mo: 
tives of party, what right haye the Dutch ta ex · 
pect any other treatment from thoſe who have 
embraced the cauſe of that faction, which he 
vainly endeavoured to ſupport by ſuch unwortbhy 
means, and of which he fell at laſt the victim? 
+ Venemant is the ery of the Atiſtocracy in 
Holland, that a Stadtholder is not a proper office 
in time of peace, and at beſt ſhould be reſorted to 
only in war; that, like a Roman Dictator, his 
continuance ought to be ſhort, and never to ex- 
ceed the period of exceſſive danger. ee en 
Tax anſwer to this objection, which is made a 
firong handle of by the adverſaries to the Stadt- 
holder, is ready and decifive. A Roman Dictator 
was abſolute in every reſpect: he decided without 
appeal; his commands were inſtantly obeyed 0 | 
life and death were conſtantly i in his hands; and 


he diſpoſed of all things according to his bare 
will, and Wiek N er the leaft heſitation * 


. * [ | * 


| or *controul. 
Bor will any man 2 chat this deſcription 


agrees. in any point with that of the Stadtholder ? 


Wer one to make 2 compariſon of this dignity 


150 ofher, it ought to be with the power.” — 
by "= 7 


. Kb r an ö or 
of Swedtn? previous'to the för that Fade 


rengerec both theft Motltdhs W fbfuüe. N cbch. 
Par hon Would indketl Bold good; 10 h Viriety" af 
inſtances, with the power Ke HeA by © rng or 
Poland Others have thought It hor prbper 
te compare the Stadtholdet 10 che Ring of EH. 
gland, and imagine chat W . 
iſts between then. i 46 e 
© Wirnoor entering into 1 formal Milli 
upon this ſub ect, fte it to obſerve, That the 
_ IUmnitativhs to the authority of the Stadckölder are 
10 fnany, that though "he is Jultty reputed "Oe 
Hckd' 'of the State, k 15 much "more by. the in- 
muknce be pdflefies int virtue of the exalted rad 
Re holds, and of the refpe@ which'ir commands; 
and alſo by the veneration of” te public for kg | 
family, and the ſervices done by his aneeftors ; 
than by any dire@ uind poſitive ay Willing fü 
the office wilt wich he is ident. 
80 Erevniſcribed indeed is his authority, chat i 
cannot in ſtrictnefs be viewed in any other light than 


bat of 8 delegation from the States-Genetal. To 
Ther het is e in a x muſtitude of inffances 


en, In the ciyil N 7 55 of Government FLY, 
his interference is very li limited, The only prer 7. 
ative he poſſeſſes which may be decmed truly 4 
FG nature, 15 that of pardoniog criminsls, 
| R But 


A #3 


But be; cannot confer a Magiſtraey * 
are not preſented co him for that purpoſe by che 
Towns wherein they are to officiate; nor Tan ie 


expel any Magiftrate without the conſent of the 
States of the Province to which be belongs. 47 
Tus patticulars, to mention no others, 
8 at once, that the influence he obtains 
tines icon or Fre is greater gs: 
. Nz1T#en, does his military. power extend fo 
Far as to ſubject the. army to his ſole command. 
5 All General Officers are appointed by the States; 
and in the diſtribution of inferior ſtations, be 
would be very unwiſe to prefer any perſons af 
bis own chuſing to thoſe who are recommended 
to his notice by the people i in Power! in we. ee 
vinces and Towns. fi | 14 
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4 HE abore refricti6ns, and a variety *. ll 
| 100 many to enumerate, amply refute. the com- 
| pariſon of the Stadtholderſhip | to the office, of of 
Pictetor among the ancient Romans. But with- 
dut having, recourſe to thoſe reſtrictions, the;mpk- 
| ing of peace and war, and the levying of taxgs 
Without the interfetence of the Stadtholder, e 
ſufficiegt Ae bow On his authority is 
9 kia. Hy e 
Nontnous are choſe among the Dutch them! 
ſelves, ho are of opinion, that his powers 
e to _—_— 1832 he, * inſtance, 


* 1 
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- {rigtion,,of his Poser, 2 Stadthelder fills. a 


Ls 1 


n. a negarivgenc the relalations.of the 
Ststen in var, in the: perſuaton.of, many imper- 
tial, Pohgicians, cantribute, powerfully.ta,prevent, 
ox at. eaſt, to fruſtrate the eſſects of ſareign jnflu- | 
. ENCE over their deliberations.. i _ 


In the mean time, notwithſtanding the circum- - 


place of, ſo much dignity, that, like 2 Monarch, 
he may juſtly. be accounted the firſt, Citizen af 
the State, of which be repreſents the greatneſs. 
Like him, therefore, he is more deeply intere 
in its welfare, and feels more warmly for its ho» 
nour, than any other individual can be ſuppoſe 

however wealthy in his ee or ie Bos 
bed in his ſtation. | 


= ConrormanLy to this, the . of a - 
| Stadtholders has always been conſpicuous. The | 


noble ſentiments of the firſt William ſhone forth 
in al bis aQions, So ardent » was his zeal for 


whole i income' in fopporting it. Twice did. i 
brave and generous champion of his cor try lex 
and bring a conſiderable army to its aſſiſtance, at - 
his own expence. His purſe was ever open to i 
its neceſſities; and no man ever went unſatisfidd. 
from his preſence ; ſo. earneſt he was to-relieve - 
every. perſon who deſerved — 4 my . 


1 to the utmoſt of his abilities „ 4-46 


His ſon Mauritius was indefarigabl&: in his: * 
vivitye. tex was perpetually. projecting plans to 
45 diſtreſs 


141 
Alkeſt the enemies of Holand, and to raiſe the 
eharafter of his eountrymen to the higheſt pirch 
.of "military fame. He fuececded to the utmoſt 
of his wiſhes, The Duteh, in his time, acquired 
a * for e mo w that of _ na- 
tion. * 4 4 755 

eee and fuccelſor; Hey; elite the 
Apporvieſce of the Seven United Provinces to the 
| Higheſt degree to which it ever attained: and 
what was no leſs conducive'to his hononr, as It 
Proved his talents for government, he conbiliated 
the affection of all parties, and maintained” a 
enn and unimerrupred tranquiltiry at home. 

- 'WoTWITHSTANDING the unhappy diſputes in 
which his ſon William the Second was embroiled, 
| this enemies 'alfowed bim many noble qualities, 
Had he not been cattied off ar fo early, a, period, 
ir „ns hot doubted Ne would have fitted the place 
of his predeceſſors with equal ſuccefs and glory. 

Tur ehatsctet of William the Third, vis for, 
n fo welt known, that it needs vo pale inte, 
Whatever Perſonel blemiſhes malice has thought 
proper to invent or exapgerare, the public vpled 
of Eutepe has long placed him among the Stesteſ 1 
Prigces. © His unfeigned diſtntereſtedneſs, at 4 
dne when he eoul habe profited. by kde dif. 
elſes} of his | country; in acce ptin the ad van. 
tageous offers of its enemies—his refotoriel (| 
W land bi e ot þ ng his count. | 


— 
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his valour and bis 'condufÞ—his vnconquerable 
courage in the midſt oFevery'difficulty—the deli 
verance of the State, when reduced to the laſt - 
tremity che expulſion of an enemy, whoſe dum 
bers and {kill were deemed invincible—the power- 
of the moſt formidable. Potentate not only re- 
ſifted, but impaired, and reduced to ac on the 
defenſive his ſchemes defeated, and the intereſts, 
of Europe protected from his finiſter defigns 5 
all this effected againſt, the hopes of the genera- bf; 
lity, and often againſt probability, and with mueh 
inferior, and always ill-compacted force, muſt 
be acknowledged to diſplay abilities and ſpirix of 
the higheſt order, and amply authorize: one toy 
mention the name of this great Prince with che. | 
moſt illuſtrious recorded in Hiſtory. 10 

Hax the plans projected by William che Third, 
for the benefit of the Republic, met with the e- 
ceptance which was due to them. Spain would 
not have fallen into the hands of France, and 
the calamities oceaſioned by an event ſo Prejus 
dicial to the general good of Europe, would ne- 
ver have happened. But the relicks of that pard. | 
ty which had oppoſed: his fantily wich fo much 
abſtinacy, found means to tie up his bands; when. 
he was on the point of forming fuch"an- voie 
of ſtrength among the European Powers . 
would effectually have obviated the beceſſty of 
having recourſo to that leſs· powerful oonfederaty?. 
which was alſo due to his efforts, aud which 
ſuch 


15] 

ſuch an- expetice of blood and treafure, arreſted, | 
though-with infinite difficulty, the progreſs of the 
common enemy to the peace of Chriſtendom. 
Whoever impartially reyiews the tranſactions | 
that took place between the Treaty of Nime- 

guen and the general war in Sixteen Hundred 

and Eighty-Nine, will readily ſubſcribe to the - 
truth of what is here afſerted. But while he 
gives due credit to the ſagacity of William's in- 
tended meaſures, he muſt, at the ſame time, 
bitterly lament the ſhort-fightedneſs, as well as the 
iniquitous motives of thoſe among his country- 


men, who. thwarted his intentions with ſo much 
violence, and thereby involyed the bow ert in 


Yer 3 | 1 Tiers; ity bn 7 

Non ſhould we War how unavailingly- that 
penetrating Prince endeavoured to keep töge- 
ther the ill-conneted parts of the alliance he had 
been at ſuch pains to procure for the proſecution 
of the war juſt mentioned. Had it, according 
to the wiſe counſels of that judicious Prince, been 
protracted but a little longer, the ſoundeſt poli- 
ticians fareſaw the ſalutary effects it would have 
produced... The objects of the antecedent! plans 
| he had ſo frequently propoſed, would at laſt 

have, in all likelihood; been accompliſhed by 
this. The Spaniards continuing in arms againſt 
the French, would have retained their ancient 
 Ipyeteracy. to. that Monarchy, and no Prince o 


* 
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that nation would have bern. called to the ſae · 
gelten of the Spaniſh Thee, 2 4 
Orks iaſtances of the rectitude of the political 
views of William the Third might be cited: but 
theſe are ſufficient to ſhew how truly he merited 
the, appellation | of a Patriot; and that, had he 
| not been prevented, by. a factibs ſet of men; 
well known 14 have been prompted to E629 
him by the i intrigues of ar an, ambitious and artful 
Court, he would have, Fendered as many eſſential 
ſeryices to the general cauſe, of Europe, : at the 
cloſe, as he had done at the beginning of his en- 
trance into, publig 1 
Tug memory of the laſt Stadtbolder, William 
the Fourth, deferves. e the moſt ho- 
hourable commemoration. © He was, a Prince 
every way; worthy of the Ration, to which be was 
raiſed by, the unanimous. voice of, the difintereſted 
part gf the Pytch, as well as hy, concurrence ; 
of circumſtances favourable to his family. : 
Pnkvious to this event, it cannot be denich | 
that the diſcontents. of the public an. account of 
his excluſion from the dignities poſſeſſed by rhe 
Houle of Orange, were loud and, Frequent 3 
and threatened, in the apprehenfion-of maſt m 
to terminate in ſome fatal cataſtrophe, unle( tl 
deſires of its well-wiſhers were ſpeedily; fulblled, 
Was the quieting of the, minds of e mylti- 
tude only to have been conſulted, that, weaſutt 


Wis FR. on this account. . We the bulk .. 
"E of 
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of a. 8 expreſs, their wiſhes for a. Chief, it ig 
certainly CRY! oppoſe them. Experience, 


ew ry 


That rhe voice of — people ; is the” voice ce of God : 
but. the ſame experience teaches very forcibly, 


that the manifeſt defire of a Nation is ſeldom to 
be combated with impunity. ATi 
Tux Ariſtocracy, and thoſe French Iriters 
who abet it, have warmly denied the n eceſſity of 
recurring to the election of a Stadtholder, when | 
it laſt took place. But a recapitulation of the 
various motives and cauſes which produced that 
event, will amply juſtify it. | 
Taz eſtabliſhment of domeſtic peace, at the 
time when the late Stadtholder was raiſed to that 
dignity, . was a circumſtance highly needed, | 
when the ſituation of affairs then i is duly, re: l- 


| lected. _ It was a criſis pregnant with the moſt 
imminent danger to the Republic. To ſay chat i it 


was little intereſted in the war then waging by 
France, would be nugatory in the extreme, when 
we conſider that war was raging, not at their 
doors, but in their very territories and t at the 
| French boaſtingly threatened to make What 
0 next year the ſeat of hoſtilities, and to eſtabliſh ; 
their bead: quarter; at the Hague, at the open; 
| ing of the enſuing campaign. : 
Tyese threats were confidered, by. the Durch 
in a very ſerious light at the time they were made, | 
The i ill-ſucceſs which had attended the arms of the 1 
Allies in Flanders, had thrown that country into 
4 the 


feat 
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the © poiſelhon 'of Pfibbe. Louis, the Fifteenth 
was then in 8 fituation far preferable to that of 
his bids; Louis the Foutteenth, when he 
invaded the Seven Provinees. At thät ra che 
Spaniards ſtood between France arid Holland, 


and were maſters of all the interjaGent countri ſes. 
But theſe were now ſubjected to the French; 
and not a ſingle barrier remained to oppoſe | them | 
that was not ſituated upon Dutch ground, .** |! 
As to the ptetenee that France had no dect 
quarrel with them, and would not, therefore, have 
puſhed its enterprizes any further; it is utiworchy. 
of men of ſenſe to alledge fuch a, frivolous tea 
ſoning againſt the meaſure it is meant to, iuvali- 
date, What pretence had Louis the Fourteenth 
for attacking Holland with ſo much inveteracy ? 
The Dutch had not certainly drawn the ſword 
againſt that Monarch, and bad at moſt endea- 
voured to put themſelves ina poſture of defence. 
But. Louis the Fifteenth had far other "cauſes. 
to aſſign for carrying his arms into their coun- 
try. They, had actually committed hoſtilities, 
and their troops had met his armies in more than 
one battle. Upon what ground could they ima- 
gine that a French Miniſtry, fluſhed with ſuc- 
ceſs, would have ſtooped in the midſt of its vie- 
torious career to a moderation ſo little conſiſtent 
with the character of haughtineſs and ambition 
it has borne ſo long To have refrained from 
ng the "Dutch, as the French expreſſed * 
1 2  * themſelves 
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amen un the tene, would bave- brew en ins 


ſtande of ſelſedeniabh of "which very few prece - 
dents are et with in the records of Franc, 


wer therchances of War HW: laid * en 


mies gt her ſeet. „ rh ae 00 
Ir was, therefore, a zue and my 8 | 
forthe Dutch to have-recourſe to a Stadtholder 


in the critical circumſtances they ſound them- 


ſelves. . The event fully ſhewed it. All orders 
and degrees of men tecovered from the conſter- 
nation inta which they had been thrown by the 
approach of the French armies. That terror 
which the Dutch had felt fo: deeply and fa con- 
feſſedly, was converted into a firm determination 
to face the enemy withaut fhrinking from his ſupe- 
riotity of numbers. Every preparation was made 
accordingly, and this change of diſpoſition was 
univerfally attributed to the election wk 4 Stadt- 


holder, and to the copfidence it . 


throughout every part of the e 
Wen ſuch glaring and inſtantaneous effects be. 
ſult from the adoption of any meaſure, and when 


they are at the ſame time of ſo ſalutary a nature, 


that meaſure becomes evidently ſuch a fund of 


public benefit, ſo powerful a reſource again} 
all calamities, that it cannot be reſorted to with 


too much ęagerneſs, not only as a remedy, bu 


* 2 preventive to all the evils, which it is fo und 


ee and a ee to en 


hd 
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Tux unanimity and ſpirit of which it was pr. 
ductive in Holland, upon this oecafian, gave an 
effe&tyal check to the ardour of the French, and 
inelined them to liſten to terms of moderation 
much more readily than they would have dane, 
had, thoſe diſorders and alarms continued, which 
had rifen ſo high in conſequence of their proxies = 
- mity.. Never indeed had the Republic, ſince the 
days of Louis the Fourteenth, been menaced 
with ſo much danger from abroad, and expe» 
rienced more unhappineſs at home, from its un- 
ſettled ſituation, the parties that divided it, and 
' the ſuſpicions entertained by many, that the Ru, 
lers of the State were not ſuſficientiy hearty in 
irs cauſe, and were too much biaſſed by their ans 
tipathy to à Stadtbolder, to enter upon ſuch. de- 
cifive and yigoraus meaſures as might render it 
tequiſite to revive that affice,| g. 
Tnvus we ſee, without recurring to eas kee | 
arguments; and by attending ſolely to plain mat- 
ters af fact, in the knowledge of all, and in the re» 
membrance of many, the, indiſputable propriety, 
or rather negeſſity, of maintaining the dignity of a 
Stadtholder in the United Provinees 5 that theit 
proſperity and independence depend upon its re- 
maining an inſeparable part of the Dutch con- 
ſtitutios; that whenever this office, through, fon, 
_ reign machinations or domeſtic faction, bas heen 
ſuppreſſed or ſuſpended, diſcord, and internal 
dene have been the immediate conſequence, and 
produced 
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produced external dangers - that wit" incon- 
veniencies it may, at times, h ave been attended 
with, iN they : were, upon experience; found 


t de tuch lels than thoſe that reſulted from its 
-, abſence, While it ſubſiſted, theſe inconveni- 


encies amounted," at moſt, to temporary diſputes | 


| between individuals; which, however violent, 


were always terminated without foreign i interven- 
tion. But the ceſſation of this office always open- 
ed a door to univerſal diſcontent among the peo- 
ple at large, and affected the ſafety of the State, 


by dividing and weakening all its' parts, and in- 


viting ambitious neighbours to avail themſelves 
of the difardered fituation of affairs, to form 


and carry ĩnto execution hoſtile ren. againſt 


Ty independence. 

Tut Dutch are too ſenſible a people to Anke 
the office of Stadtholder, merely from the re- 
ſemblance it may bear to that of a King. It is 
well known, that they formed themſelves into a 
Republic from no other motive, than becauſe 
thoſe Princes whom they would have choſen for 
| their Sovereigns, did not incline to hazard a 


. quarrel with Spain, at that time a Power of 


ſuch magnitude as to keep all Europe in awe. 
They ought, therefore, to feel no repugnance to 
an office, which accords ſo well with the Republi- 
can ideas, of which many of them are ſo tenacious, 


2s by no means to inveſt the ineumbent with any 


4 aa is nor, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, de- 
3 MI RE 
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pendent. on the State. They, on the other kad 

who view an admixture of. Royalty 3 as a very. == - 
ful ingredient 1 in all Governments, ought, f em : 
that motive, to exert themſelves i in favour of 2 
dignity, which, though it confets not the title 
of Sovereign, beſtows upon che poſſeſſor a variety - 
of rights and prerogatives, which place bim 8 
fectvally at . the helm of the State and by the 
ſplendour and: iofluence with which it is accom- - 
panied, enable him to eclipſe all individuals, 5 
and to preclude all attempts to rival his rank or 
his authority. Thus he contains the moſt power: 
ful and conſpicuous within thoſe bounds of mo- 
deration and modeſty in their endeavours to riſe 8 
and become, important, that conſtitute what is ſo 
juſtly denominated the Balance of Power l ; 
the component parts of a State. 1 


Is by the admiſſion of a Stadtholder fo inde 
portant an end is obtained, how ſtudiouſly ought 
the Dutch to cheriſh and preſerve ſuch an office 
among them? If, by its abolition, that balance, "xg 
ſo neceſſary to the internal tranquility of a State,” 
is immediately overſet ; in what light are we -to - 
conſider thoſe who are .now ſtriving, with 0 | 
much pertinacity, to annihilate the powers of a 
Stadtholder, and to reduce their country. to that 
ſituation of diſcontent and diſcord, from which 
dear- bought experience has repeatedly taught «bo 
them that office alone can extricate : and JEM. 
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Hav they not before their eyes à conſtant re. 
metnbrancer of the indiſpenſible neceſſity of ſuch 
an inſtitution, to ſupport a due equipoiſe between 
the different degrees of the community? Let them 
eaſt a look on the oppoſite ſhore. What, in the 
midſt of the divers broils that of late agitated 
England, kept it from breaking out into thoſe 
- active violences that now render the Seven Pro- 
vinces a ſcene of ſuch confufion ? The weight of 
the diadem alone was able to cruſh that ſpirit of 
6utrageouſneſs, which had taken poſſeſſion of fo 
many parts of the land. As the rod of Moſes, 
extended over the ſea, reſtored the troubled wa- 
ters to their proper places, thus, if ſuch a compa- 
tiſoa may be permitted, the ſcepter of Majeſty 
laid the waves of ſedition, and enforced peace 
throughout the kingdom, in ſpite of every endeal 
vour to diſturb it. | 
Bor that happy exerciſe of power which ema-» 
nates from the Britiſh Throne to pacify diſtur- 
bances, and keep all ranks of people in due ſubjec- 
tion to the laws, is unknown to the Conſtitution 
which the enemies to the Stadtholderſhip would 
pow iptroduce. Their aim is manifeſtly to rake | 
into their own hands the exerciſe of that power ' 
forgetting how little they can retain of it on thoſe 
trying occaſions, when a State is convulſed with 
commotions that ſhake it to its very feus kacken, 
and how ſmall the ſtrength of thoſe men is then 
found who . but a n nothing but 
| ——498 * 
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the whole Rrength of a Stäte being adequatk is 
the paciſication of its interhal troubles, andthe. 
efforts of parties to that purpoſe, derving only 0 
inereaſe the coftfuſion which they ſtrlve to allay. — 
Wu Ar are in the mean time thoſe: commbrionty 
to whneh a part of the Dutch vation  isendeayouring , 
to put an end by the, expullion of the Stadtholz. 
der? To an Engliſhman who views them with an 
impartial eye: and who unpreiudiced for the ſepa⸗ 
rate intereſt of Patrician and plebeian families, 
examines the Ad intefeſts of both, theſe coms 
motions appear in their due light of a ſtruggle 
between theſe two patts of the community; 30 one 
them contending for a monopoly, the 1 for * 
equal repartition of power 1h% 
 Whiuz the Stadtholder ſtands aa the 
Commonalty will never want a protector from the ö 
exceſſes of authority, ſo uſual in the Members bf 
an Ariſtocraey. A Stadtholder is bound for his 
on fake to act with i im partiality between theſetwo 
contending parties. It is chiefly vo this im partial 
| behaviour he is to rely fot that popularity, which 
muſt neceflarily- prove his main ſupport, in a State 
where the power is lodged in a few Hands. x 
was to acquire this popularity, that William, the 
founder of the Republic, called in fo many new 


members to the Aſſembly of the Stätes of Hole . 
land, increafing the number of Towns that had a 
tight of depuration, from ſix to eighteen. Had 
not that great tnan made uſe of this- equally Wiſe 
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and juſt policy, the Ariſtocracy, of which "Y 


ſought with fo much reaſon to limit the power, 
would have been centered in ſo narrow a compaſs, 


as to have degenerated i into an abſolute tyranny. 
To him therefore are the Dutch indebted for the 
diminution of that exceſſive authority, to which, 

otherwiſe, they muſt have been ſobjected. He 


moderated the ſeverity of a Government, which 
in all likelihood muſt have proved intolerable, 


had he not Judiciouſly contrived to divide it 
among man * more hands than. i It originally ſtood. 
Ber this reformation, though highly acceptable 


to, and needed by all parties, at that critical æra, 


did not complete that ſyftem of equality which 
ought to be the bafis of all free States; and with- 
out which, whatever denomination they may think 


proper to aſſunie, ond cannot _ be faid P 
| 0 freedom. 


Ta vx it is that titles are little known, and that 
if we conſult only the appearances of things, there 
are no ftriking and oftenſible marks of diſtinction, 
among the inhabitants of the Seven United Pro- 


vinces. But notwithſtanding the endeavours to 


eonceal the appropriation of Supreme Power to 


- a few, though almoſt unperceived in many in- 


ſtances, by thoſe ho are not at the pains of prying 


_ acutely into ſubjects of ſuch a nature, yet this 


Ariftocratic ſyſtem flouriſhes in full oe, and is | 
felt by all who are capable of feeling. 4 
ö Tur coutralt berween the Engliſh | and the 

Dutch 


& 5 
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Dutch in "this beet is truly fingular Lf re- 
markable. In England, the higheſt and molt 
conſequential honours are conferred by the Sove- 
reign upon his ſubjects. Theſe honours are not 
only perſonal, but hereditary : they lift men to 
a prodigious height above other ſubjects: they | 
are attended with ſuch privileges and preroga- 
tives, as rank their poſſeſſors in a peculiar claſs of 20 IN 
ſociery, far removed by their ſplendour and i im- 
| Portance from all others. Bur fo upright and 
impartial is the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, £ 
that in the midſt of this elevation, it allows them 
no more than a repartition of power. Their ſhare - 
is meaſured out to them with ſo much exactueſs 
and precifion, that it is not poſſible for them to 
tranſgreſs its bounds, without expoſing themſelves 
to immediate detection, and incurring the cen“ 

= fore and indignation of the reſt of the community. 

Bur in Holland no branch of the community 
is hardy enough to avow its diſapprobation of the 
authority uſurped by the rulingy or rather the 
Reigving Families, as they have not improperly 
been denominared. Before the reſtitution of the 
Stadtholderſhip: to the Prince of Otange, the ter- 
ror in which all people ſtood of thoſe families 
was not leſs than that which is felt at Venice, or 
Genoa; for the Nobles; and it is only fince that 
event, the inferior ſort, and even many reſpectable 
individuals, have begun to recover from that . 
viſh awe. 
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Ir is not therefore any matter of furprize; theſe 
Patrician families ſhquld be defirous of regaining 
that excluſive influence, which rendered them ſg 
powerful, and ſubjected the State ta their iptire 
and unmixed controul, The only road to their 
former greatneſs, is the over-thrawing the author 
| rity of the Stadthalder, which ſtands in the way 
of the Ariſtocracy, and keeps theſe ambitious fa- 
milies on ſuch a level with the remainder af their 
fellow-citizens, as is highly offenſive to individuals 
Jong uſed to conſider themſelyes as the hereditary 
rulers of the State, | 
Ev fince the reſtaration af the Houſe of 
Orange to its former honours, their Tigilance hag 
been conſtantly employed in the-examination af 
the Stadtholder's gondpct, and in endeayours tg 
render it odious to the public, | 
T wier has Europe been involved in a genera] , 
war ſince that epacha. The nonage af the pre- 
ſent Stadtholder during the firſt; and the excellent 
character of his father, left them no pretexts to 
work upon; but the Princeſs his widaw expe- 
xienced much obloquy and malevolence on ac- 
count af the affectian ſhe bare to the Eugliſh na: 
tion, and the diſcountenance the ſhewed ta thaſe, 
wha proſeſt themſelves by their conduct the well. 
uiſders ta France. The ipdecent ſatisfaction ex- 
preſt by the enemies of the Houſe of Orange, on 
the demiſe of that Princeſs, is in every ane's me- 
morty, 4 * as the hopes they conceived. af proy 
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firing by the ough and. pedocs of hep 
t be el 
Tas ina war then aries on by dis Ou 
gland, was in the mean time ſuch an eye · ſore to 
that party, that they could not behold it with pa- 
tience, and ſtrove by every indirect means to aid 
and ſupport the enemies of this country. But our 
good fortune fruſtrated all the efforts of malice; | 
and it was not until out unhappy quarrel with 
America, that a door was opened to that revenge 
Which had ſo long been meditated againſt England. 
As ſoon as France had taken that decided part 
againſt us, which had been ſo long foreſeen and 
predicted, it then became of -courſe the policy of 
the foes to the Stadtholderſhip, to infiſt upon ſuch 
meaſures being adopted againſt England, as would 
throw Holland intirely into the arms of France, 
and thereby enable the partiſans of the Ariſto- 
eracy to reviye their ſyſtem under the protection 
and influence of that Crown, | 
' In order to effect this intent, all the c complaints 
were renewed againſt the conduct of England, | 
which had filled the mouths of its enemies during 
the preceding war. Trite and obſolete arguments 
were alledged againſt the domineering ſpirit of 
the Engliſh, and in behalf of the neceſſſty of re- 
ducing their power at ſea, Clamours gf this kind 
were the engine, by means of which the epemies 
to the Stadtholderſhip excited the Dutch nation to 


faygur the cauſe of F rance, and to rengunce that 
ancient 
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ancient friendſhip with England, which is found. 
ed on ſo many good reaſons, and which, expe- 
vience teaches, cannot be broken but to the mu- 
tual en of both countries, of Holland eps. 
eially. 

By breaking the connextion with Eogländ, and 
forming one with Franee, the Ariſtoctacy fully 
ſaw the immenſe advantages accruing to that 
party; What France bad formerly been, ix would 
readily be again. Its intereſt naturally led it to 
oppoſe the grandeur of a family, from which it 
bad nothing to expect but a ſtedfaſt adherence to 
the intereſts of Holland, which are at all times 
incompatible with the views of France. This ad- 
berence was prompted by the ſtrongeſt of all mo- 
tives, the conſciouſneſs. that the aim of Frencty 
politics was to deſtroy the office he bort; in order 
to rule by means of the faction which. was to ſup- 
plant it, and which muſt derive its prinoipal ſupport 


from France. 
Tuis developement of the ſyſtem purſued by 


the partiſans of the Ariſtocracy, has certainly no- 
thing in it forced or far-fetched, It ſhews at the, 
ſame time, that a Stadtholder muſt neceſſarily, 
from the very nature of his ſituation, and were it 
only for his on ſake, embrace the real intereſt of 
his country, This intereſt, as that indeed of all 
countries, conſiſts in a clear independence of all 
foreign influence, and a perfect exerciſe of its 
own, ſovereignty, unincumbered by the dictates or 


directions of any other potentate, = 
& N | ; ö of 'T 
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Bur while any party in a State depends upon 
the afliſtance or countenance of a foteign power, 
the ſtronger that party grows, the weaker» of ne- 
ceſſity becomes the State ittelf, from the oblige. 

tion that party is under to gratify the wiſhes of 
its ſupporter, and to render all its ſubſer- 
vient to that end. 

Favs it is evident, is ndaink cede ade 
Ariftocracy is beholden to France for its aid, it 
muſt neceſſarily ſubmit to be governed by the 
cquncils of that monarchy. It muſt therefore eſ- 
poule its intereſia in preference to all others, hows- - 

_ eyer repugnant this conduct, myſt; often prove to the 
welfare, of Holland itſelf. True it is, that from 
motives of policy, France may endravaur toren 
der this ſubjection advantagoous in ſome degree to 
thoſe who ſuffer it; but the advantage will always 

be ſubordinate to her own conveniency and deſigns, | 
and will be ſacrificed to theſe: the moment it is 
found to. interfere with them. Hence all 'advan- 
tages of this. kind are momentary and precarious 
in the extreme; to ſay nothing of the i r 
of holding them by ſuch a tenure. 

Lr not the Dutch expect in that union of in- 
tereſts, which, the emiſſaties of France ſo warmly 
pretend; is now forming between the Seven United 
Provinces, and that Monarchy, to find in the end 
any other purpoſes anſwered, than thoſe which 
the French Miniſtry have conſtantly had in view, 
in all their connections with the Republic ; theſe 

are 


I 


ere to make it ſubſervitht/to their projects, and 
to treat ĩt as the Romans did their àXiliaries a, 
allies} on whom it beſtowed” that appellztibs, * 
merely! to eloak che dependence in Wwhich they 
id hem bene sebone ant Sitdw 7 
„Fal chat inſtant the traubles excited bythe - 
tyranny of the Spaniſh: Government begam to 
render the inhabitants of the Low Countries le- 
fixou9)of throwing off the yoke, France affectedly 
put on the appearance of a protector; but to 
effectual care at the ſame time, to accompany this 
air of protection with demands and requiſitions 
that made it of little value, and rendered it in 
fact of more utility to Her; than tö khoſe Od 
whom the pretended to beſtow it:! 
„Aw impartial review of tlie afhftanceè WHICH | 
France has ſo often and ſo loudiy bolted that Hul: 
land received from her at different periods in the 
dap of ned, will readily confute the aſſertions ſo 
ſtrong in the ſpeeches. and wtitings of the F rench, 
that the Dutch a ee n its exiſtenet to 
ten d ings) e 24d 47 Rel nt. 
Waun An States of the ene Aubert ä 
of che cruelty and oppreſſions exerciſed over them, 
hadgaken the reſolution to unite in à formal oppo · 
ficior to Spain; France, inſtead of affording | 
them 'the help öf which they bod ſo much in 
need, acted with a duplicity that diſcbhcerted all 
the hopes they had fortted from that "quarter. 
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for them, Charles, the ninth of that name, then 
King of France, permitted levies of men to be f 
made for their ſervice, and promiſed to attack 


the Spaniards in Flanders on the fide of Fr rance, 


while the Confederates attacked them on the 
other, But his real intent by this ſpecious appears 
ance of friendſhip, was merely to deceive his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects into a perſuaſion that he would be- 
friend thoſe of their religion in the Low Coun- 
tries, and by thus obtaining their confidence, to 
put them off their guard. Herein he was but 
too ſucceſsful. Seduced by this artifice, the prin» 
_ cipal leaders of the Proteſtant party reſorted to 
Paris, where they ſhortly after became the victims 
of their eredulity, in that general maſſacre which 
was made of them in the month of Auguſt, of the 
year Fifteen Hundred and Seventy-two, ,- In this 
manner terminated the firſt promiſes of aſſiſtance 
' made on the part of France to the Confederates 
in the Low Countries. | | 
Asour fix years after this events. Honey the 
Third, ſucceſſor to his brother Charles the Ninth, 
though he allowed Francis Duke of Alenſon, 
his next brother, to repair to the Confederates, 
and place himſelf at their head, according to 
their invitation, yet he behaved ſo as to convince 
them that his intentions were far from fayourable | 
to their intereſts. | 5 
Tas conduct of F rancis bimoſelf Was: Pl full of 


rreachery, that they were bappy to be releaſed 3 
| IL. from 
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from ſuel a eonneAticn!/ After his departure, and 
his rehnquiſnment of the {truſts he had ſo baſely 
bettayed; they could not prevail upon Henry to 
gie chem afylaſfiſtaner. The truth was, tharhe 
waited for the critical moment when the Coffee. 
rates mould be reduced to ſuch firaits, as to offer 
him his ow conditions for the protection he 
ſhould afford them. His intention was to Avail 
himſelf of their diſtreſs, to compel them to ſub · 
mit implicitly to France, and acknowledge him 
for their ſovereign. Nor was he deceived in his 
expectation of the diffculties Which be foreſaw 
they would have to encounter they were fuch as 
to conſtrain them to come into the meaſure he bad 
in view. They offered him the ſovereignty of 
their country; but, fortunately for them, he. was 
no longer i in a condition to act as he had propoſed; 
and was, much againſt his inclination, obliged to 
decline the offer. His own affairs were in ſuch 
diſorder, and he had ſo much to apprehend, from 
the league that had been formed againſt him by 
the majority of his ſubjects, that after tempotizing 
with the Deputies of the States, as long as he 

could frame any pretext to keep them i in ſoſpenee, 
he Was compelled at Jaſt to difmiſs them with E 
reflufal of. the ſorereignty, Which, according to 
his wines, their neceſſities had forced them to 
make bim a a pr offer of. a 
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wich the Dytgh in the eſtabliſhment, of. their Com- 
monwealth, but tu ſubject them to its oαn de- 
pendence. This wauld certainly, have been their 
fate, had. not a more propitious deſtiny, averted 
this fatal blow, which would have involved them 
in as great calamities as thoſe they were ſtriuing to 
| avoid, and would, in truth, have only provedghe 
exchange of one tyranny for another; 1s hlyod: 
\ Ppprns the remainder of the reign' of Henry | 
the Third, they received not the leaſt help from 
him; on the contraty, he ſto6d' in much möre 
need of theits, aud would have gladly gere of 
it, ſo great were his embarraſſments. 
Afri the mütdet of this unhappy Prince by 
the bands of fauaticiſm, bis ſucceſſor Henry the 
Fourth; firſt King of France of the family of 
Seki, Was equally unable, at his aceefſſon to 
the Throne, to "teflify any more than his bare 
good · will to the Dutch; while theſe, on the other 
hand, eſpouſed his cauſe with a warmth and à fiu- 
cerity which ought never to have ee from 
the memoty of his poſterity, | 

Tux fitvation of this celebrated prince, at the 
commencement of his reign, deſerves to be paty 
ticularly recorded, and will thew how gfeat were 
bis obligations to that people. The league againſt 
his predeceſſor not only continued, but had x ga- 
thered ſo much ſtrength, as to Nr him with 
an exclufioti from the Throne? the Courts of 
Kone and of Spain were exetting themſelves to 
L 2 this 
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e Dutch them (elves were cötybating at 
115 Hb wo bicy "took the reſolute! and geteroußs ; 


deen "to "Fx chr © th Prince in His ad 
vertity. We read in the” coltriipo/iry Hiftoriay" 


of thoſe tempeſtuous times, thir ſhottly akter tlie“ 


acith"of Henry the Third; the States of the 


United Provinces remitted to his ſbcceffor a large 


ſin of niönéy and immenſe quantities of ſtofes 
and 5 pro rovifions, attended With a confiderdble qua“ 
9500 0 H thip s of war. "This happehe@ in Fifteen” 
Eandted a 0 F ghty fie, at 4 febtön When His 
A irs ſeemed Gepe; kf of bis followers" | 
had left bim, His faerad had Foft himof uff 60f 
rege, and his trooßs Kere ' Mifpailded! for waflt 
pay. 3t 5 4 0) t ob Donigdht4t: 109 d ita 

Is the followin g veat a tare ge Seri het came 
to the affiſtance of thi Leg. and landed a  ftrong 
body of forces in Britany. The Butch we 
ately fitted out an armament, which oppoſed that 
of Spain with ſucceſs : it took their Adrijid), 
mikde n many other prizes, And effectuall prevented 
the landing” of thofe troops that were ere 
from Spain in igroat bümber g 

I Fifteen Hundred and Wvety bk, the States 
ſelected ſome thouſands of 'their braveſt veterans 
for the ſerviee of that Prince, who had projected 
the ſege of Roben, atid' had requeſted'them to 
r | 8 furs 


2 


n 15 


furnih-bim;/with-ſome of their heſt-ergops,ta 7 
him upon chat important. ecaſign, \ i Tbi 1 : 
forcement-confiſted entirely, of iden Fa 
of che various bodies which, compoſed th their ar? 
mies ; and, conſidering the {kill and yalour of 14. 
men, Was ; eſteemed far ſuperior | to a Lochen 
army: nor would! it be forgotten, that jr was ACs 
companied with a flect ol no leſs than 7 
forty men of war, to protect the, coaſts of 1 5 ce 
from any attempt on the part of Spain. oY bia 

Dyams the next year the Dutch were my, I” N 1 
actiye in favouring, the deſigns of Henr y. ap | inſt, 
his. enemies in France, by preventing the Duk e ke of, 
Parma from, warching it into that kingdom "Wh, oy 
powerful, army he bad under bis command | or, 
that, purpeſe, This was 12 diverſion of ſuch i jm. 
partance, tg. Hency, chat moſt of the, ſubſequent . 
ſuccefles which contributed ſo highly to the rech. 
VO of his; Kingdom, \ were July attributed ro 0 

| Ix conſequence o of the ſervices. done to. him b F. 


the Dutch, AS well as by the Engl: iſh, the fortune 
of this Prince was lo decifively red to his 40 bp 
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vantage in the ſucceeding year, that 3 it no 2 50 


We 66 


remained dubitable that be would overcome 


UD. 95 


party which. oppoſed his poſſeſnon of the Crown, "Ivy 
Tu year Fifteen Hundred, and Ninety, 
tv ah equally, fignalized, by the hnited 
bravery of the | Engliſh, and Dutch, troops in 
France, They took from the Spaniards the towns, 
. had ſeiged, and the Rrong fortrafſes:they, had 
erected - 


1 

erected in Britany, and by driving them out of that 
province: delivered” Henry from the moſt formi- 
dable enemy that remained in his Kingdom. 
Tuuß Henry found himſelf, through the fide - 
lity and courage of his Engliſh and Dutch allies, 
in the poſſeſſion of a realm of which he hall once 
but little hope of ever becoming the maſter, 
Through che continuance of the aid given him by 
that alliance, he waged a ſucceſsful war the four 
enſuing years againſt Spain, forcing it to ſue for 
enen highly advantageous to him. 

..Txs conduct of the States made ſo powerful an 
impreſbon on the mind of this great Prince, that 
he ſcrupled not to. achnowledee the obligations 


hey had conferred. upon bim in the warmeſt and 


moſt explicit manner. To do juſtice to his cha- 
racter, he fully merited them hy the frankneſs 
and candour with which he avowed them in the 
face of the world. He directed his Ambaſſador 
to, do it by word of mouth in, bis name to the 
States- General at the Hague; ahd he wrote them 
himſelf a letter, which is yet extant, and wherein 
he confeſſes, in the cleareſt and ftrongeſt lan- 
guage, that he had met in the Dutch with the 


moſt fincere, aftive, and uſeful friends that he 


could poſſibly have found ; and that he conlidercd 
himſelf as bonnd by every tic of gratitude to ren- 
der them every ſervice that Providence might | 
enable Him -to perform. Such were the ſenti- 
ments of e d HH eiten Monarch of the 
cos Bourbon; of WHICH the exaltation to the 
Throge 


| f 19 ]. 

Throne of France may, without any exaggeration, 
be eſteemed in no, ſmall meaſure; owing, to che 
generous and powerful efforts of the Seven United 
Provinces; at a time when it was an the point of 
being ovetwhelmed by the multitude and the in- 
veterãcy of its enemies. 301 cal | 
x return for the important ſervices rendered 
to Henry the | Fourth by the Dutch, it does ht 
appear that he ever took up their cauſe with the 
ſame zeal they had done his. This, however, 
may be alledged on his fide, that having made 3 
ſolemn treaty of peace with Spain, he he could not 
violate it {0 far as to eſpouſe openly and formully 
the cauſe of the Seven United Provinces; and 
that the vttnoſt he was able to do, confidering the 
diſtreſſed ftuation of his own Kingdom, impo- 
veriſhed and almoſt deſolated by civil wars that 
had laſted almof half 2 century, wis to economſe 
his revendes, ſo as to repay the great ſums of 
money lent bim by the Dutch; and reimburſe 
them for the immenſe charges they had been, at in 


the itious ſuccours they had furniſhed bim with 
in the Eourſe of his wars. 

Ir was indeed ſeveral years before be was « able 
to liquidate his debt to Holland; and after he had 
accompliſhed this point, the principal aid he af 
forded the Dutch was to ſecure to. chem the unit- 


ed concurrence of F range #9 Hagen in.their 


«K « £# % 


This he did with a view V of encouraging. $4. to 
oft 
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ia ſiſt upon advantageous terms in the truce which 
was then in agitation, and Was ſhortly ater £0 con- 
cluded be tween Spain and Holland, _. 
3. Non is it improper to remark, that notwith- 
landing this truce, the French Mi niſtry had pre- 
- viouſly taken care to engage the States in à very 
ftrictalliance with France; ſo highly did that Mi- 
niſtry think it the intereſt of their Maſter tg bind 
the Dutch over to aſſiſt him at all events. This 
ſhews, at the ſame time, of what importance this 
aſſltance was eſteemed by. the French, and how 
firmly they, were convinced it could be Gre! 
| upon. | 
Fron al this it may, juſtly be affirmed, — in 
the ſcale of reciprocal ſervices between France bd 
Holland at that period, the balance i is incom- 
parably in favour of the former. The benefits 
that Henry the Fourth received were of the moſt 
<flential and pofitive nature; thoſe which he re- 
turned were in ſome reſpects indirect, and fell far 
ſhort in weight and conſequence of thoſe which 
he had experienced, He owed in ſome degree 
bis Crown to the Dutch; but they derived little 
more than his countenance, and promiſes of ſup- 
port, in caſe they ſhould not be able to ſtand their 
ground without it. 

Ba rox this ſubject is diſmiſſed, biſtorical i im- 
partiality requires one not to paſs over a ſuſpicion 
which prevailed at that time among the ſnrewd - 
eſt of * 2 They imagined that Henry, 

| in 


3 


in the mid; of the affect ion and good-will hee er- 
preſſed for the States, entertained” a ſecret wiſh 
and defign to briog the Provinces under his füb- 
jeckion. Grotius, Who was certainly no enemy to 

F rance, ſeems to have ſulpected bim of ſuch an 
intent; and the diſpatches to ſome of bis Mini- 
ſters lead one to give eredit to it. This, if true, 
is another of thoſe many proofs bow little we are 
to tely upon gratitude in political tranſactibus. 

_ From the unfortunate death of Henry the 
Fourth to the Miniſtry of Cardinal Richelieu, 2 
ſpace of fifteen | years, the connection between 
France and Holland was very weak and inper- 
fekt; but chat able exit was too  clear-fighted 
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bility. Conſcious that the mteklls of Plates 
detanded a firm union with Holland, he made 
it his buſineſs to renew the" treaties with the 
States, and to engage them Pie g n the 1 
| of France with all poſſible vigor. 

Tur fituation of that Kingdom was at this pe- 
riod Extremdy critical. The two Branches of the 
Houſe of Auſtria were beeome ſo intimately unit- 
ed, as manifeſtly to threaten the liberties of af 
their neighbours. The Royal Branch in Spain was 
extending its power over all Italy, aud had re- 
commenced the war in the Low Countries with 
unuſual ſucceſs: The Imperial Branch in Ger- 
many, after, cruſhing the Elector/ Palatine, kept 
the hole Proteſtant party in the profoundeſt axe, 
and menaced the Empire with total ſubjection. 

* Ix 
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In, ſuch | girgurſtances,. the French, Miniſter 
47 the neceſſity, of making friends. of the Dutch, 
and — diverting them from a fegonciliation with 
Spain, which would, have fruſtrated the many 

rojects. be had formed for the humiliation of the 
Rat of Auſtria, and the exaltation of that of 
Bourbon. He had the addreſs to prevail upon 
the States to enter into a negociation, of which 
the advantages were entirely on his fide. They 
were bound, in conſideration of a trifling ſubſidy, 
to continue the war againſt Spain with the utmoſt 
vigour, and to conclude. neither peace nor truce 
without the interyention of France. Other ar- 
ticles highly beneficial to it were inſerted in this 
treaty; in which it was univerſally allowed, the 
Cardinal over reached and outwitted the States in 
a manner hitherta unprecedented, and which little 
accorded with the reputation. they had deen 
5 for political wiſdow. | SY os ar 49.9, 

Tuus did the, Dutch 88 involve 
themſelves in enterprizes, of which the conſe- 
quences, were in the iſſue very different from 
thoſe they had propoſed. But they did not per- 
ceive the artifice. of the F rench Miniſter, till he 
had entangled them ſo far, that they knew not how 

to tecede from the Engagements they had entered 


into ſo vpadyifedly. e e by 
Tut firſt proof et the duplicity of the F ur 


Miniſter, was, the employment, of the nayal force 


which 596, wers. to furniſh to France. It was ſti- 
; pulated 


A 


te} 
pulated in in the tteaty to be intended ink the 
Republic of Genioa, chen leigued with del, bur 
was s ctaployed in quite a differentiery 5 9 1 1 


11 
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driven by it unge! to take up arms in TTL 
the rights and prvileges ſolemoly granted es 
by the Edict of Nantz. The Court, of which 
the intent was to ſubjet them to implicit « obe- 
dience, had taken the determination to do it by 
force; and was preparing to beſiege Rochelle, 
which was in a manner the capital of the 555. 
teſtant party. Their Chiefs, on the other hand, 
were no leſs reſolute in oppoſing the Court. One 
of them, the famous Duke of Soubile, -was at the 
head of an armament which commanded all the 
coafts of France on the ocean. The Cardinal, 
ip whoſe time the French Government had no re- 
gular marine, requeſted the States to permit the 
fleet which they had fitted out againſt Genoa, to be 
employed againſt the Duke of Soubiſe. This 
was certainly an hazardous requeſt, the Proteſtant 
party having always been conſidered as intimately 
united in intereſts with the Dutch; But the 
aſcendency which the Cardinal had obtained over 
the States, overcame the natural repugnance they 
felt at ſo unexpected a demand; they had the 
weakneſs to conſent to his defire; as much to His 
own ſur prize as that of their Proteſtant brethrer. 
Bor in default of the States, there were not 
waiting individuals in Holland bold enough ta 
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Gonify openly 1 their Uilapprobarion of ſuch impo» 
litie meaſures, and Wich were at the ſame time 


ſo inconfiſteat with the "religious principles they 


profeſſed. The Proteftant ''Clergy” throughout 
the United Provinces were in particular loud and 


vehement in reprobating the conduct of their 
Rulers, and filled their ſermons with the bittexreſt 
complaints againſt it. But their zeal was exerted 
in vain, and the Dutch fleet received orders to 
act according to the Arections of kbe, French 
Con: © 3 |; 1120 

Tusouon this debility in of 8 Comets of the 
States; was the ſevereſt blow given to the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe in France that it had ever experi- 
enced. It was juſſ ly attended by the degradation 
of their character, and the loſs of that reſpect and 
confidence which the 1 in all Europe 
had hitherto repoſed in ches. 

I To their ſpiritleſs 1 this oecaſion 
may be fairly aſcribed the utter downtakof the 
Proteſtants in France: it threw them into the 


"I d cepeſt conſternation at being thus not only for- 


— — 1 4 
— — 


ſaken, but meanly betrayed by thoſe. whom they 
had ſo long looked upon as their . and 
aſſociates. 
Tut immediate effect of this + of the 
Dutch was, that the Duke of Soubiſe was obliged. 
to retire! before their fleet; and his brother, the 
Duke of Rohan, loſt the advantages he had ob- 
tamed at land, and was forced to yield to — 
ſupe : 


TI 88 J 
| ſuperiority: of... Rrongsh which, the, Foun 1 
enabled to bring againſt him, This was xing ep- 
titely to the ſecutity the French were in from the 
attacks of Spain, which wasf aſſailed both,ar; ſea 
and) land by the Dutch, and wholly employed in 
waging war in the ates Countries with, chis for- 
midable enemy. Went belt bus ee 
Pat loſs of: Rochelle then beſieged by; Louis 
the Thirteenth and: Cardinal | Richelieu, was the 
next conſequence; / The ſurrender of this im- 
portant city to that Monarch, put an end to all 
further oppoſition from the Proteſtants to the eu- 
cioachments of the Court. It lorded ãt over thiem 
de ſpotically ever after, and loſt all manner of re- 
ſpect: For their privileges; which during many 
years became the ſport: of Govetument, till they 
were at laſt totally aboliſhed by a formal tevoca- 


tion of the Edict of Nanta, accompanied by the 


ſexereſt mee of all the Pro- 
teſtants in France. bodito)e witatsd, 9! 
I was deemed a enter into this de- 

» duction of the effects reſulting from the flagitious 
complaiſance of the States for Cardinal Richelieu; 
as it ſhevvs in the cleareſt light how pernicious the 
connection between France and Holland proved 
to the latter, and to the whole Proteſtant cauſe, 
which wasevidently ſacrificed to this inauſpieious 
and impoliticꝭ alliance It w] as manifeſtly framed 

and continued merely throughithe / intrigurs and 
contrivance of that ctafty Stateſman, and openly 
re- 


— — 
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reprobated by the moſt gudicious people i in Hol. 
land, as well as the EAI and band 
in other parts. | 

Wr the States were nt ne the 
duty they oed to their conſtituents, the French 


Court was improving this opportunity to its ut- 


moſt extent, forthe carrying of every purpoſe that 


ambition and rapacity could ſuggeſt. Inſtead of 
making ſuitable returns for the partiality o 


warmly teſtified in its favour, it was ſetting every 
engine to work for the detriment of theſe too 


manageable allies. Never did the genius of craft 


and diſſimulation appear more fully in its genuine 
colours, than in the conduct of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu at this memorable period. Notwithſtanding 
the continual and eminent feryices rendered to 


him by the States, he could not refrain from con- 


ceiving the treacherous deſign of depriving the 


_ Stadtholder of his hereditary patrimony. To this 


intent he bribed the Governor of the City and 
Principality of Orange, to deliver them into his 


bands. The plot indeed was defeated through its 


timely diſcovery; but the infamy of the Cardi- 
nal's behaviour rendered him an ohject of ſuſpi- 
cion and ſecret execration ever after. It effectu- 
ally opened the eyes of the Dutch to his real 
character, and taught them to conſider him as a 
faithleſs ally, void of all principle either of gene- 
roſity or common juſtice. From this moment 
they remained united with France merely from a 
point 


189 1 
point of hobour, and with a view as it were to 
make his behaviour appear the more bontemp- 
tible, by en it with the integrity of their 
on. enn 9190 291817 2 Aar * 
IX e ae of this treachery on the 
part of France, that the States thought it neceſſary 
to hearken to the propoſals of the Spaniſh Mi- 
niſtry for a paciſication; to which they were the 
more inclined, as England ere its mediation 
and guarantee in their favour; OT 
AAM D at ſuch an interference, the Cardinal 
coplonegs evety reſouree of his fertile genius te to 
render: it of no efficacy. To the great prejudice 
of the Dutch, and againſt the general expectation 
of the world, he again ſucceeded, and kept them 
ſevetal years longer under his management, to 
the prodigious benefit of France, and diſadvan- 
tage of Europe; which may date from this epocha 
the tiſe and (progreſs of the ambitious e of 
that Monarch | | 
Tux ſuccours which this artful Mitter drew 
from the States aſtoniſhed all thoſe who reflected 
How little they were merited, how much they mi- 
litated againſt the real intereſt of the United Pro- 
vinces, and how unfavourable the conditions of 
the alliance were to them. The infatuation of 
the ruliog people in Holland ſeemed to keep pace 
with, and add freſh aſſurance to the French Mi- 
niſter. In order to lead them into ſuch meaſures 
as ſhould make it extremely difficult to tecede 
| to from 
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from their connections with France, he propoſed 
to them the conqueſt and partition of the Spaniſh 
Low Countries. By the circumſtances accompa- 
nying this propoſal, it ſufficiently appeared, that 
whatever the iſſue of the project might finally 
prove, it would not fail to anſwer the chief end 
he had in view; which was to extend the fron- 
tiers of France, by the conqueſt of the conti- 
guous places belonging to Spain. This was 
chiefly to be effected by the affiftance of the 
Dutch. | They were bound by the articles of the 


famous Treaty of Sixteen Hundred and Thirty-five, 
concluded at the Hague, for the purpoſe of con- 


quering and dividing the Spaniſh Netherlands, to 


de at the ſole charge of maintaining a formidable 


armament on the coaſt of Flanders, in order to 
oppoſe the naval ſtrength of Spain, and that of 
England, ſhould it interfere, as it was apprehend- 
ed; and by thus preventing all ſuccours from 
either of theſe powers, to facilitate the progreſs 
of the French arms in Flanders. They were by 
the ſame articles to furniſh an equal number of 


land forces with the French. Nn un fig! 


Tux advantages of this celebrated Treaty were 


ſo clearly and ſo entirely on the ſide of France, 
that nothing was gained by the Dutch but a great 
increaſe of reputation; while the profit remained >. 


exclufively to the French. Their limits were ex- 


' tended on every fide of the kingdom, and ſuch an 


augmentation of its power enſued, as began to 


excite univerſal attention and alarm. 
In 


K 

Is the mean time, ſo pref ng and ſo. ſucceſsful 
wird he toll cltitions of Ne French negociators 
at the Hague, that had the Dutch been contend- 
ing for their very exiſtence," they could not have 
made greater exertions than thoſe which, through 
the fineſſe of theſe miniſters, they were induced to 
make, in order to ſecond the * of 
France. 471 1 . 4 ; 

Neves! were ihe views of the French more 
effectuall anſwered. This was the more ee 
able, as the inſtruments they employed were ſuch 
as in god policy ought never to have been put 
into their hands. But this was an #ra of faſcina- 
tivn in their favour: thoſe proved their warmeſt 
friends and ſupporters on this occaſion, who had 
pteciſely the moſt to e robs their * | 
ing proſperity: » 1 

Sven was the Zeal, or rather 0 datos of 
the Dutch, that, eontraty to the admonitions that 
were given them from every quarter, they ſuffered 
the Couneils of France to prevail dvYer their o]; 
and to impel them to ſuch an exceſs of impru- 
dence, as to take a ſolemn determination to put 
forth their whole ſtrength at ſea,” for the total de- 
ſttuction of that of Spain. | 


Marr motives, it has been reported, Föttfi⸗ 
pbated to this determination, heſides thoſe which 
ardſe from their alliance with France. But the 

wiſeſt politicians ' of the time concurred in 


bann them for not pere wing the terrible 
f * N N | breach } 
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breach that would be made in the balance of 
power, by deſtroying that of Spain in the manner 
to which they were urged by the French. 

In conſequence of the fatal influence which go-- 
verned the States at that period, a fleet of more 
| than one hundred ſkips of war was put under the 
command of the celebrated Van Tromp, which 
ſtruck the Spaniards with ſuch terror, and kept 
the coaſts of Spaniſh Flanders in ſuch a ſtate of 
intimidation, as afforded every opportunity the 
French could have deſired, to puſh theis conqueſts 
in that country. 

Tax Court of Spain expreſſed the greateſt 1 45 ä 
niſhment at this imprudent conduct of the States, 
and was not remiſs in reminding them how much 
they acted againſt their own intereſt, and even 
the very ſafety of the Republic, in purſuing 
ſuch violent meaſures againſt a Power that was 
willing and defirous to be reconciled with them, 
and to grant them the moſt fayourable terms they 
could require. 

Is expectation that Holland might be brought 
to conſider more attentively the ſteps it was about 
to take in favour of France, and at the fame time 
to provide for a more effectual oppoiition to the 
defigns of this latter, Spain, notwithſtanding its 
declining condition, made the greateſt effort on 
this emergency, that had ever been known ſince he, 
days of the famous Armada, that had been fitted 
out againft Evgland. But the hopes ſhe had formed 


E 

of a change of diſpoſition in the States, were 
fruſtrated by the ſuperiot aſcendeney of the French. 
It was in vain repreſented, that the power of 
France was, from the proximity of that kingdom, 
an object far more formidable than that of Spain, 
of which the reſources were neceſſarily much ex- 
hauſted by ſo long and ruinous a war; that the 
Spaniſh Provinces of the Netherlands were an ir- 
diſpenſible barrier between the Republic and 
France, which, if once poſſeſſed of them, would 
quickly be miſtreſs of the other ſeven; that it was 
therefore the intereſt of theſe to look no more with 
an hoſtile eye on the endeavours of Spain to main- 
tain its ground againſt the French in the Low 
Countries; and that they ought no longer to im- 
pede the coming of tboſe ſuccours which were 
deſtined for that end. Theſe and many other re · 
monſtrances, tending to detach them from France, 
and accompanied with the ampleſt and moſt ad- 
vantageous offers for the procuring of a ſolid 
peace, were all rejected and rendered fruitleſs by 
the artful exertions of the French agents and 
emiſſaries. T be day marked for the total over- 
throw of the power of Spain was now arrived, | 

Van Tromp, at the head of his fleet, met the 
Spaniſh Armada, conſiſting of one hyndred ſhips 
of war, and convoying a powerful land army, He 
attacked, and defeared it ſo completely, that 
out of this vaſt number hardly any eſcaped. ts 
This great eyent bappenedin Sixteen Hundred and 
N 2 ä 
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Thirty-nine; a year as fatal to Spain' as Fifteen 
Hundred and Eighty-eight, when the [nvincible \ 
Armada was deſtroyed by the Englith. 5 
Byr whatever glory might accrue to the arms, 
honour was done to the councils of the Dutch 
y this famovs victory. It was undoubtedly a pro; 
digious achievement ;. but while it eterniſes the 
memory of the victors, it allo tranſmits to poſte- 
rity the imprydence of thoſe Stateſmen under 
whoſe auſpi ces they acted. 
In this manner was eſtabliſhed and confirmed 
the power of France, and the foundation laid of 


thoſe calamities which, through the reſtleſs ambi- 
tion of the rulers of that monarchy, deſolated 


Europe during ſo many years. The ill policy 
| of thoſe who directed the affairs of the Dutch 

may juſtly be conſidered as their fundamental 

cauſe. So truly was the conduct of the States re: 
puted the principal means by which France ob- 
tained ſo many ſucceſſes, that the very French 
themſelves could not deny it. One of their Hil- 
_  torians formally acknowledges that their victories 
and conqueſts were not leſs owing to the alliance | 
with Holland, than to the bravery of their troops, 
and the abilities of their commanders. 

Ox the deceaſe of Cardinal Richlieu, his ſuc- 
ceffor | in the French Miniſtry, Cardinal Mazarin, 
purſucd bis meaſures in Holland with the ſame / 
ſugceſs ſor ſome time. Put the ſuperiority of 
France b-coming at laſt ſo manifeſt and dangerous 
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2s to affect the ſafety of all its neighbours, the 
leading men among the States could go longer re- 2 
fuſe to concur with thoſe who thought ir neceflary 

to break off a connection that tended fo evidently 

to their detriment, It had rendered them the mere 
inſtruments to aggrandize a Power, from whoſe 
diſpoſition and ſituation they had every thing to 
fear, and engaged them totally to ruin another, 

- / whoſe debilitated ſtrength had long OE) to give 
them any apprehenſion. 

REFLECT10NS of this kind brought about a de- 
termination to conelude a peace with Spain. Great 
was the diſpleaſure of F rance at this change of 
politics in Holland. Many were the intrigues and 
machinations employed to bring matters back in- 
to their former track; but the views of France 
were ſo manifeſtly dictated by mere ambition, 
and the peril of co-operating with them ſo great, - 
that no reaſonings could prevail upon the States 
to decline the offers of Spain, and to terminate 4 
war with that monarchy, the latter part of Which 
had been waged purely in compliance with the ſo- 
licitations of France, and through the aſcendency 
ſhe had gained over them, and contrary to what 
the intelligent in every country in Europe knew, 
and often repreſented to be their true intereſt. 

Tas conduct of the States was, by the adbe- 
rents and tools of France, cenſured as the height 
of ingratitude. One would have thought by the 


 Flilbourſes and writings of the Freech at this pe- 
riod, 
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branded them with ſo much ignominy, for putting 
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rjod, that the Dutch were the ſubjects of France, 


inſtead of its allies, and had committed the baſeſt 


infidelity in relinquiſhing its cauſe. No crimina- 
tions were deemed too injurious, no epithets too 
opprobrious for them : they were treated like trai- 
tors who had conſpired againſt their Prince, and 
ſtigmatized as deſerters who had fled from their 
colours in the day of battle. 3 

Sucn has conſtantly been the language of the 


French, when ſpeaking of the Peace made by the 


States with Spain, in order to procure its recogni- 
tion of their independence: it continues to this 
day, as it were by preſcription, Yet certainly the 
French could not alledge . one valid argument 
againſt a pacification, from which no other detri- 
ment accrued to them, than a ſimple refuſal of the 
Dutch to ſacrifice their welfare to the ambitious 
projects of France. 

Wu Henry the Fourth lde a Treny 
of Peace with Spain, in order to relieve himſelf 
from the burden of war, after he had attained the 
ſecure poſſeſſion of his kingdom, the States, tho 
bighly prejudiced by this meaſure, did not how- 
ever exhale their diſcontent in harſh and indecent. 
reproaches ; they bore this abandonment of them 
with fortitude, notwithſtanding it was a heavy 
and unexpected blow, 

Arrkx a precedent af this nature, little could 
the Dutch have expected that France would have 


an 
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end to a conteſt of fourſcore - years continuance, 
at a time when France ſtood in no further need of 
their ſervices, and was arrived at the ſummit of 
power and reputation through their aſſiſtance. 

A comPaRison of the reſpective circumftances 
6f France and of Holland at thoſe two different 
periods, will not redaund to the honour of the 
former. In Fifteen Hundred and Ninety- eight, 
when the peace of Vervins took place, France 
left Holland in a moſt dangerous and difficult 
ſituation; but when Holland treated with Spain at 
Munſter, in Sixteen Hundred and Forty-eight, 
France was victorious and triumphant every where, 


and daily rifing into power on the ſpoils and ruins 
of the Houle of Auſtria. Germany had been tori 
from the Emperor ; in Italy the ſcale prepondes _ 
rated againſt Spain; Portugal had thrown off its 
yoke, and Catalonia revolted; and in Flanders 
the arms of France carried all before them. 
Tuvs it appears, that the only deſign of Frande 
in protracting the war, was to improve the..go6d' 
fortune attending her. The diſappointment the 
felt at the unwillingneſs of the Dutch to fubmic 
as heretofore to be ſubſervient to her ſelfiſh views; 
was an offence which her pride could not forgive; 
and of which, from that moment, ſhe” bore fo” 
deep a reſentment, that no nn was otnit- 
ted to gratify it. 
Wuen we ponder on the incidents that e 
been related, we cannot refuſe” our aſſent to” the 
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juſtneſs of the ideas of a political writer at that 
time, who compared the connection between 
France and Holland to the alliance made by 
the lion with ſome other animals, who were un- 
able to derive any profit from it. 

Tux truth is, that, according to the funda- 
mental maxims adopted by the wiſeſt heads in the 
United Provinces, no ſuch alliances as were pro- 
poſed by France could in anywiſe accord with 
their intereſt. Theſe maxims recommended, 
above all things, peace and friendlineſs with their 


neighbours, and the cultivation of commerce 


with all nations. 
AccorpinG to thoſe maxims, none but de- 


fenſive alliances were proper to be formed. Their 
politics forbad them to be the aggreſſors; ſuch 


a conduct being contradictory to the ſpirit of trade, 
which was to be the baſis of their 5 and 


* exiſtence. 
Tuzin welfare and ſafety depending N | 


on the preſervation of peace among their neigh- 
bours, the chief aim of the Dutch ought to have 


| been limited to the maintenance of tranquility 


among them; as while Europe is involved in diſ- 


putes, they cannot fail to partake of the common 


diſturbances. | 
UxnarpiI v for the Dutch, however the ob- 


ſervance of theſe maxim may have been upper- 


moſt in their minds, their Rulers have been pre- 
10 vailed upon, as it appears, by foreign infſuence 


and 


I 
and ſeduction; on. ſeveral occaſions, to- depaft 
from them. They have alſo, according to the 


never- failing rule of Polities, ſulſered ſeverely 
for this imprudent deviation. 


Arrzx the pacification above-thentioned, not · 
withſtanding the inconveniencies which they muſt 
have foreſeen would infallibly reſblt from their 
having fo largely contributed to the riſe of France, 
and the depreſſion of Spain, they ftill quietly 
permitted, without any kind of interference, the 
power of the former to ineteaſe to ſuch a height, 
as almoſt to exceed all hope of being reduced 
within juſt bounds. 


txsreap of taking timely meaſures to oppoſe 
it, by connecting themſelves with Spain, as they 
were folicited, and as it was evidently. their 
duty, they raſhly engaged in a war with En- 
gland, which might have been avoided, and 
from which they were ſure that nothing but miſ- 
chiefs could ariſe, Led by the ſame infatuation, 
they paſſively beheld a league formed betweeh 
England and France againſt Spain, as if the Jat- 
ter were not ſufficiently depreſſed, or the former 
enough exalted. 

Ir has often been ſaid, that no State 10 Eu- 
rope ever conducted its foreign concerns witk 
more prudence and diſcretion than the States - 
General of the United Provinces. The general 
truth of this aſſertion may be admitted; it may 


even be acknowledged to be ſtrictly true in all 
O inſtances 
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"Inſtances, one only excepted. But this excep- 
tion is a fatal one, and has proved the ſoutce of 
more mis fortune, to them than if they had erred 
in many points, 2 they had acted wiſely 
in this one. 


Tas exception falls on that object to which 
- their principal attention was directed from the 
commencement of the Republic ; the terms on 
which they ſtood, and ought to ſtand with France. 
They knew, as well as the other States of Europe, 
that craftineſs and ſubtlety were the cha- 
racteriſties of the French in their public inter- 
_ courſe with foreign nations. Their 1 52 
rience quickly taught them how well fobnded 
this opinion was, and how many beſide them- 
ſelves had good reaſon to allow its juſtneſs, Yet 
nothing is clearer, than that notwithſtanding they 
ought, conformably to this belief, to have acted 
with the utmoſt caution with ſo acute and de- 
figning a people, they conducted themſelves as 
if they had been dealing with men of the utmoſt 
openneſs and candour— ſtrangers to all difimula- 
tion, and abhorrent of deceit. | 


| 
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Fxexcn Negociators, to do them zuftice. wield 
to none in the talent of exhibiting themſelves to 
the beſt adyantage. They excel particularly in 
the art of impreſſing thoſe with whom they are 

treating, with favourable ideas of their charac». 
ter, and eſpecially in that of rendering their per- 
. 5. ſons 


HEY 


| ſons acceptable by the pleaſingneſs of their cork 
verſation, and the gracefulneſs of their manners. 
Theſe are qualifications of which the utility is of 
ten greater than the profoundeſt knowledge"in 
political matters, Ir may” very much be doubted, 
whether they have not more real influence In thi 
tranſaction of all affairs, both public and private, 
than more ſubſtantial and valuable qualities. of 


How ſo wary and circurſpeRt a people as the 
Dutch could be fo frequently, it may be ſaid 
ſo continually, governed by the French Miniſters, 
is a matter of aſtoniſhment ; and leads one to ſuſ- 
peR, that other methods of perſuaſion might not 
unfrequently be uſed by theſe active Negociators, 8 
in order to bring them over to their meaſures. 

Bur excluſive of thoſe intereſted motives, of 
which the prevalence is ſo powerful over moſt 
men, the French found many other mediums 
whereby to inſure ſueceſs. The factious ſpirit 
that aroſe from domeſtic altercations, and' the 
perſonal quarrels that were ſoon matured into 
national feuds, opened a large field for the erer. | 
ciſe of their abilities for intrigue. * CM bark 


Io theſe inteſtine diviſions, much Joubtleſs of 
the conſtant ſucceſs of the French i in their nego- 
ciations with the Dutch, muſt unqueſtionably be 
aſcribed, Theſe diviſions grew more open and, 
detrimental than ever, after the peace of Mun- 
ſter z which, by recognizing the independence 


of the United Provinces, and N them on a 
0 2 *. 1. 
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Arm foorivg of | ſecurity, quieted their minds 

againſt apprehenſions from abroad; and thereby 

prepared them to indulge with more readinels and 

' warmtly in thoſe concerns that had given riſe to 

diverſity of ſentiments and of attachments at 
home, 

Ir was in a great meaſure the differences occa · 
fianed by party, that kept the States in ſo remark, 
able a temper of paſſiveneſs and forbearance to 
interpoſe in any ſhape between the two great 
6 abqvementioned ; the one contending for 
an - undue ſupremacy, the other for an equality 
of conſideratiqn i in the ſyſtem of European Policy, 

Bor that which pripcipally contributed to 
their difſentions at home, and of courſe to their 
ynconcern at what was tranſacting abroad, Was 
their deprivation of the Stadtholdęrſhip. While 
that affice ſubſifted, it effectnalſy mode rated the 
violence of Partzes ; and if it did not ſuppreſs, 
till kept them undef. But on its entire cefſa- 
tion, which happened ſhgrtly after the peace of 
"Munſter, internal diſcords brake qut with ſq much 
vehemence, that though they did not pecafion, 
hoſtilixics, they divided the Republie in two 
parties ; of which the recipracal animoſity way 
ſo virulent, that it engroſſed al} their attention, 
and left them no leiſure nor inclipatiqn to attend 
ſo much as their intereſt required, to what way | 


doing among their nrighboug, 


1 01 4 
Tux party which faygured the excluſion of a 
Stadtbolder, being in poſſeſſion of the whoto 
ſtrength of the State, reſolved, at all events, nes 
yer to relinquiſh their adyantages, and to facrt« 
| fice every thing to their preſervation, In order 


to ſecure themſelves - the more firmly, they 
formed an intimate coalition with France; which 


gladly embraced this opportune to recover ber 11 
footing iu Holland. = = 
Tus firſt uſe which the French Miniſtry made 
of this renewal of their former connection, was to 
foment the quarrel that had unhappily taken 

place between England and Holland, not long 
after the reſtoration of Charles the Second to the 
Evgliſh Throne. After deftraying the power of 
Spain by the aſſiſtance of the Dutch, the next 
intended explait of their politics was to deſtroy: 
that of England by the ſame means. A 
 FoxTunaATELy for England and Holland, they * 
defiſted in time ; but not without having done 
cach other damage evough to embolden France 
to throw off the maſk, and to commence thoſe 
qperations which were the ultimate view of her: 
Politics. But they excited fuch an alarm, that 
the States, clearly perceiving at what they aimed, 
were conſtrained to alter the whole ſyſtem of 
their conduct, and to join with England in order 
tg arreſt the progreſs of the French arms. This 
was effectually done by the Treaty of Alliance 
concluded between Charles and the States in Six- 
teen Hundred and Sixty. Eight. 
Diſables 
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© Drsanr.eD by this meaſure from proſecuting 
the ambitious ſchemes ſhe had ſo much at heart, 

France determined, that as Holland would not be 

ſubſervient to her in compaſſing them, other 
powers fhould be made the inſtruments of wreak- 
ing the re ex the meditated upon Holland 
in duty bound impfteity e to concur in all ber de- 
ſigns, and were not entitled to have a will as 

well as intereſts of their own. 

Tus haughtineſs and infolence with which the 
Court of France treated the States on this occa- 

Fin, has hardly a precedent in Hiſtory, It be- 
gan indeed by temporiſing. It concealed the 
rage it felt at being thus diſappointed; but it 
neglected under -hand no means of carrying its 
revenge into the moſt effectual and ſevere execu- 
tion. The very Power which, next to Holland, 
was the moſt concerned in oppoſing. France, was 
preciſely that which French artifice endeavoured, 
and, ſtrange to tell | found means to detach from 
the States and to render their enemy, in the ſame' 
manner as it had before prevailed» upon theſe to 

make war upon that Power. 

Paus ſtrengthened by the Aapirious aſſiſtance 
of England, and by the help of the German 
Princes botdering on the United Provinces, 
France knew no longer any bounds to her pride, 
She was now ſurrounded by a multitude of A 2 
ſeduced by her promiſes, and by other methods 


Y — - 


1. 
much in practice with the French at that time, and 
through which they effected many, if not moſt | 
of their enterprizes. 

WELL might the States be 6 alarmed and 
ſurpriſed at ſo unexpected and unnatural a combi- 
nation. But they were told with great juſtice by 
a Spaniſh Miniſter at the Hague, that they them- 
felves were the original fabricators of the preſent 
deſigns of France, by their former exertions in 
ſupport of its projects, in ſpite of inceſſant ad- 
monitions of the danger to which they expoſed 
themſelves, by working ſo zealouſly for a Power 
which alone would reap the fruit of their labour, 
and would become their enemy as ſoon as it had 
compleated the plan in which they mA un- 
B e co- operating. 

Tae time for diflmylation being act and 
the immenſe preparations. againſt the United 
Provinces filling them with conſternation, they 
reſpeafully applied to the King of France for an 
elucidation of his intent—offering, if he thought 
himſelf offended, to give him all due fatisfaQtion, 
But he diſdained to enter into any diſcuſſion ; - 
overbearingly giving them to underſtand, that 
his reſolutions were taken and irrevocable, and 
that they were not to expect any accommoda- 
tion. In his declaration of war he preſerved the 
ſame baughtineſs of ſtile, alledging no other 
motive for attacking them than his diſcontent at 
their proceedings. | 


Ir 
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Ir is needleſs to recount the bafbarities eom- 
mitted by the French in their invafion of the 
United Provinces, the cruelties of the ſoldiery, 
and the extortions of money from the inhabitants, 
together with the inſulting treatment of the De- 
Puties whom they ſent to deprecate the with of 
the inexorable Louis. 

Wren through the reſtoration of the Stadthol- 
derſhip, the alteration of meaſures in England, 
and the aſſiſtance of other Powers, the United 
Provinces had reſiſted the French, and driven 
them out of their country, ſtill the intrigues of 
the Court of France were employed in ſowing 
diſcord among the ruling men in Holland, and 
in forming a party to oppoſe the government, in 
which they too well ſucceeded, | 

Ir was owing to this that, after having made 
the peace of Nimeguen, the French Miniſtry re- 
fuſed to obſerve it. In defiance of the articles by 
which a barrier was granted to the Dutch in the 
Low Countries, the towns of which it confiſted 
were ſeized and in further violation of all faith 
and decency, the Principality of Orange was 
again invaded, by way of expreſſing the reſent- 
ment of France at the ſpirited conduct of the 
Stadtholder, the noble ſtand he had made in defence 
of the States, and the repeated checks he had 
given to the French arms in Flanders. | 
Nevxx did the utility of this important office 
on with more conſpicuity than upon this oc- 

caſion; 3. 
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eafton, nor ever did the temper of the factian 
that oppoſed it, ſhew itſelf in more genuine co- 
lours. Depending upon the ſtrength of this fag- 
tion, France inſolently trampled. upon all the 
obligations ſhe had laid herſelf onder at the 5 
neral pacification, and ated, with an afrogance 
that excited the indignation of all Europe, The 
States, on the preſſing remonſtrances of the Stach. 
holder, were induced to expoſtulate with great 
courage on ſuch barefaced infractions of a Treaty 
which bad proved { 10 advantageous 1 to France, nd 
which, for that reaſon, ſhe ought to. have obs 
ferved with the utmolf punctuality. But etnb6t. 
dened by the ſupport ofa a party which would, af 
all events, eſpoule, its cauſe, [France bavghgiy 
lighted theſe repreſentations, As they were 
made through the influence of the Sradtholder, 
ſhe. had, no apprehendons of their being, inliſted 
upon, well knowing ſhe could render them inef= 
fective by means of thoſe who were devoted. to 
her, .in conſequence of their antipathy to the of- 
fice, and to him that F 

Nos was the Miniſtry of Lovis he Fourteenth 
deceived in the ideas they had formed of the tem. 
per and diſpoſition of the fackion adverſe to the 


Stadtholder. It chwarted his endeavours to a 
juſtice to his country, and to aſſert its digvity ; 
and rights againft the violations of France, with 

as much violence as. if he had been a declared, 


* Not content with putting a fimple ne- 
P Is : _ gative. 
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gative on his propoſals for the common ſervice of 
the State, it combined with ſuch fury againſt 
him, as to endanger the peace of the Republic, 
and almoſt to precipitate it into a civil war. In 
contempt of the ſovereignty and independence 
of their country, this treacherous party meanly 
applied for aſſiſtance to the French Ambaſſador 
at the Hague, requeſting him to procure from 
France a body of ep to enable them to com- 
| This me tranſaction happened in Sixteen 
Hundred and Eighty-Four; a year in which, 
through the intrigues of her Agents, France was 
corrupting and dictating to almoſt all the Courts 
in Europe; and was on the point of ſubverting 
the Conſtitution of the United Provinces, hroogh | 
treaſonable co-operation of the faction which 


oppaſed the perſon 4 dignity of the Stadt- 
E ACTS ſuch as theſe, the a of whiclr 
cannot be called: in queſtion” and which have not 
in the leaſt, been exaggerated, onghr, one ſhould 
think, to cover with ccbfoßon the enemies to 
the Houſe of Otange, and to the office with which 
i Has To long been inveſted. They form an ir- 
rEftagable argument of the neceſſity of confider-- 
ing that office as the moſt impenetrable ſhield to 
the ſecret or open malevolence of the enemies of 
the kaited Provinces, and warn theſe never to 
ſaffer any machinations to procure either its 


aboliſkineat or ſuſpenſion, | 
Ir 
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Ir is peculiarly remarkable, that in the midſt 
of his grandeur and ſucceſſes, there was no Per- 
ſon of whom Louis the F ourteenth ſtood more in 
awe than the Stadtholder William the Third. 
He complained of him as the bittereſt enemy to 
France, and as the main impediment to his de- 
figns. This. was long before that Prince had 
been raiſed\t to the Throne of England, and while. 
he poſſelſed\onl y the office of Stadtholder. Hence 
we may infer of what importance that office muſt 
be in the Conſtitution of Holland, fince, notwith- 
ſtanding the powerful faction againſt it, formed 
and ſupported by the Emiſſaries of France, it was 
ſtill able to act ſo effectually * that Eon. i 
dom. 

Tris efficacy of ſtrength and E in that 
eminent poſt, rendered it, of courſe, extremely 
odious to that ambitious Monarch, Though he 
could not procure its abolition, he loſt no opportu - 
nity of diminiſhing its influence, and of inflaming 
againſt it all the partizans of the Ariſtocracy, They 
were always ſure of finding him a ready friend to 

their enterprizes in its. Prejudice; and were, on 
the other hand, no leſs inclined to abet his de- 

ſigns, in hope of their affording them ſome time 
or other an opportunity of regaining the r 
rity, and aboliſnipg that office, _ fn 

So inveterate was the hatred of that Monarch ; 
to this dignity, and ſo highly was he ſolicitous 
to infuſe his own ſentiments into the States, that 
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on the demiſe of William, he could not refrain. 
from congratulating them on that event. Though 
this was done in an indirect manner, yet it ſuf.” 

ficiently corey -d his meaning. T be congra- 
tulation alluded to, was contained in a Memorial 

preſented by the French Refident at the Hague, 

at the latter end of March, Seventeen Hundred and 

Two, wherein he expoſtulates with them, in the 

name of his maſter, qn the intentions they ex- 

preſſed of Jaining the confederacy againſt the 
Bourbon Family on. its is ſpcegeding to the Crown 
| of Spain. 23 ; 

A GREAF part of this Memorial! is nde | 
intended as à ſort of felicitation on the Republic's 
being, through the deceaſe of the Stadthalder, 
again: reſtored to itſelf, to the exertion of its 
own ſpirit, andthe proſecution of its real intereſt. 
It holds out a proſpect of amity and reciprocal” 
ſervices, and invites the States to a renewal of 
their former connections by the moſt flattering 
promiſes. All theſe, howeyer, reſt clearly upon 

2 ſuppoſition, that they were no longer to reqain 
under the eyotroul of a Stadtholder. | 

ly compliance with the views of the French 
Miniſtry, every Frenchman that has taken upon 
him to treat of the Government of the United 
Provinces, bas warmly inyeighed againft the 
Stadrhglderſhip, It is repreſeuted as a dangerous 

office, tending to abridge the liberty of the Re- 


public, 


. 
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publie, and to convert it in fact * A aunts, 
under the abſolute direction of that great Officer 
who, under the pretence of executing the orders 
and reſolutions of the State, frames and guides 
them according to his own diſcretion, through the 
open authority he poſſeſſes in every public de- 
partment, civil and military, and the ſeeret ins 
fluence he erb is able to exert in all een 
tions 

Sven is the a given of the office. of 6 3 
Stadtholder by the pens of French writers, | But 
the fallacy of this repreſentation has already been 
ſhewn in the antecedent» pages, by an impartiab 
examination of the prerogatives annexed to this 
dignity, and the various checks attending it. By 
theſe it appears, that the name appropriated to it - 
is truly importive of its meaning; a Stadtholder 
being, in ſtrict reality, the Holder and Conſervator 
of the State, inſtituted for the purpoſe of prefidinig 
over its executive powers, and directing their ope - 
rat ions to the beſt adyantage, He may undoubt · 
edly attain to fo high a degree of weight and cre- 
dit, as effectually tq enjoy the Government of the 
State. But this, when it happens, muſt ariſe en- 
tirely from his merit and abilities, and the eſteem 
pad confidence reſulting from them, 

Since the demiſe of William III. the French 
pretend, that more proſperity has been experĩ 
enced in the ſ pace that elapſed between that epa- 
cha and the eleyation of William IV. to the 
Stadtholderſhip, than during any other period, Fit 
ByT 
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Bur as political felicity can only be eſtimated 
comparatively, if we advert to facts, we ſhall find 
this to be an aſſertion without proof. The eir- 
eumſtances of Europe, rightly conſidered, are a 
fufficient refutation. During the abovementioned 
period, there was not a ſingle State in the North 
of this part of the world, which did not conſidera- 
bly augment its trade and navigation. Thoſe of 
France and Great Britain increaſed in a proportion 
that ſuffers no compariſon to what they were in 
the laſt Century. But nothing is more certain on 
the other hand, than that the commercial marine 
of the United Provinces did not receive a propor- 
tionable augmentation. Their navy viſibly de- 
clined, and many of their manufactures loſt . 
ground, 29 | | 

+-In the mean time, their political eonſequence 
was every where on the wane, Inſtead of that 
reſpect with which they had been want to impreſs 

foreign Potentates and nations, they were confi- 
dered merely as an induſtrious, pains-taking peo- 
ple, avid of gain, and ready to 0 all ha- 
zards for that end. 


„Tavr it is, that during that period they cares 
fully abſtained from giving the leaſt umbrage to 
the Court of France, They watched its motions, 

not with an eye of jealouſy, but of deference and 
condeſcenfion to its requiſitions and intereſts. , In 
return for this pacific and paſſive diſpoſition, they a 


bye been . complimented with, the epithet, of a 
ile 


( 
wiſe and diſereet people, by choſe among the 
French, who make it their buſineſs to repreſent 
all the oppoſers of their deſigns as prompted by 
illiberal and deſpicable motives, ſuch as envy and 
malevolence, and other baſe and ungenerous paſ- 
fions. "Suggeſtions of this kind are uſually level- 
led at the people and politics of England; againſt 
which the favourers and emiſſaries of France labour 
with peculiar zeal to prepoſſeſs the MN — 

Holland. gf ire Ford 
Tuts leads us naturally to obſerve, that the en- 
deavours of the French to alienate the Duteh 
from the Engliſh, have, unfortunately for both, 
proved but too ſucceſsful. In the war of Seven- 
teen Hundredand F orty, the conduct of the States; 
in conſequence of the intrigues of France, was 


Faint and lukewarm i in the common cauſe of both, 
nations; and till the reſtoration of the Stadthold- 
erſhip, though their armies had taken'the field, 
their operations were > evidently weak and ſpiritleſs. 
In the war before the laft, the Dutch, as already 
obſerved, beheld our ſucceſſes with an hoſtile eye; 
and in the laſt they eſpouſed the intereſt of all our 
enemies with a marked ill will, and readineſs to act 
againſt this country. 

Ir is no leſs notorious, that their N to the 
Stadtholderſhip has gone hand in hand with their 
dverſion for the Engliſh, and their attachment to 
the French. This is a circumſtance highly deſerv- 


ing of the confderation of England in its preſent 
condition, 
. 


[art] 
'edtdition;) Ii ſhews that, independently of the lu- 


tereſt of Holland, it is alſo that of England, to 
ſupport the cauſe of thoſe en that des n 
n N. 
Is the reign of Charles the Second, 4 propri- 
ety of acting x ſpirited part in its favour, was 
well underſtood by the Engliſh Miniſtry. Ex- 
clufive of the Family connection between that 
Monarch and the Houſe of Orange, other power- 
ful motives ſubſiſted to engage England to up- 
hold that Prince in the dignities of his anceſtors. 
Poleb this was done effectually, the enemies to 
this Houſe, and the function annexed to it would, 
it was well known, have ſoon found means to an- 
nihilate bis authority, through the intervention of 
France; of which the influence and inter. eft 
would of courſe have preponderated. in Holland, 
10 the great and infallible detriment of Evglahd 
Spb by. theſe conſiderations, when the 
Evgliſh Miaiftry concluded that Treaty 6f Affi. 
ance” with the States in Wirteeg Hundred and 
Sixty-Eight, which was intended as a final oblike 
ration of all former feuds between both countetts, 
and as i ſincere renovation of their primitive At 
ty, the Coutt of England directed its negociattrs 
id hat Treatyy/ts recommend in the powerfulleſt 
terms to the States, the intereſts = the Prince of 
One * 100 U 899! vt. Doing 
e * ab Court o Prülee, on the other Baud l | 
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ſcious that the office with which'the Engliſh Moy 
narch was deſirous to ſee him inveſted, would 
prove a formidable obſtruction to its views. 
Tux conteſt, however, was this time decided to 
the advantage of the Houſe of Orange. Six 
out of the Seven Provinces expreſſed an unani- 
- mous concurrence in its behalf: that of Holland 
alone, governed by De Wit, head of the Ariſte- 
ceratic party, of which the inclinations were wholly 
French, manifeſted an averſeneſs to*ſuch a pro» 
poſal. It was not brought over to concur with 
the others without many ſolicitations, and much 
againſt its own opinion and approbation of rhe 
meaſure ; neither would it have been carried, bad 
not the Deputies of this Province been, as it 
were, ſhamed into it by the imminent dangar 
with which the pretenſtons and enterpriaes of 
France evidently threatened the Repub li. 
 Haee31Ly for the United Provinces, Charles the 
Second had not yet proſtituted himſelf to Louis 
the Fourteenth ; and in conſequence of his right 
diſcernment of the true interelts of his Kingdom 
and of Holland, was thoroughly convinced that 
the joint welfare of both required that the office 
of Stadtholder ſhould be re · eſtabliſned. It may 
not be amiſs to add, that had Charles continued 
in this diſpoſition, the calamities that befel the 
United Provinces in conſequence of his cangectigg 
himſelf with France, would not have happened, | 
and he would have had the honour of procucigg 
# peaceable reſtoration of the Scadtholderſhip. 1 


3 If 
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Ie ſuch was the policy requiſite for the proſpe - 
rity of the Engliſh and Dutch at that time, no 
other can with ſafety for either of them be pur- 
ſued at preſent. The power of France, though 
leſs brilliant perhaps, is as ſolid and ſubſtantial 
at leaſt, at this day, as it was then. Poſſibly it 
were not difficult to ſhew, that it is actually be- 
come ſuperior in a variety of reſpeQs, 3 Jagd 
Tax wiſdom of the States would ill deſerve. $0 
be ſo highly extolled, as it often has with juſtice 
been, if they were not conſcious of what is here 
aſſerted. But the power and influence of the 
French in ſo many parts of Europe, wonderful as 
it may appear, is not yet ſo marvellous. as the 
'paſtiveneſs and acquieſcence of thoſe who are 
moſt expoſed to its conſequences. | mT 
No people are inconteſtibly more liable to TY 
perience them than thoſe. of the United . Prg- 
vinces. Great was the alarm they juſtly telt at 
the commencement of this Century, when the 
'Spaniſh Low. Countries were taken. poſſeſſion of 
by France in the name and by the authority of 
Spain, to ſecure them for a Prince of the Houſe 
of Bourbon, on his inheritance of that monarchy. 
The circumſtances of the preſent period are not 
indeed preciſely fimilar i in every point; but when 
ve recollect how readily the Houſe of Auſtria, 
in the laſt Century, would have reſigned more 
than, once its Flemiſh poſſeſſions to France for 


* aahbene ellen betet 50 reflec} at the e 
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time upon the intimate footing on which thoſe 
two potent Houſes ſtand at this day, it may not 
appear nen an idle ſurmiſe, that the United 
Provinces may again behold the French their 
neareſt neighbours, when they leaſt expect it. 

Tut preſent ſeems an age of revolutions. The 

conftitution of Sweden is no more. Poland has 

| been diſmembered ; and Great-Britain has loft 

| America. The fituation of the States and Princes 
of Germany is no longer the ſame; and who 
knows what further changes may be meditated 
by the great Powers on the Continent of E urope? 
This, without conjecture, one may rely upon, 
that ambition will loſe no opportunity to be gra- 
tified ; and there never were greater proofs of 
the exceſſes of which it is capable, e thoſe * 
which our own times have produced. 
As national debility is the fore concomitant of 
internal feuds, and as enfeebled States are the nas 
tural objects of ambition, the Datck "would do 
well to recall to their minds, that what” has Vee 
fallen others may certainly happen to them, mould 
thoſe diſorders continue that have already berg 
carried to ſuch a daygerous height. © F 1 Ys 

Tux only remedy for the effectual cure aki fur 

ture prevention of theſe diſorders is, as it has been 
obſerved in the courſe of this Perfüfmiice, the” 
reſtoration of the Stadtholder ta all his authority: 
ſufñeient reaſons, it is. ueſulmell; have Beer als” 


bod in proof of the juſtneſs-apd-necaſity of tt. SS 
meaſure. 
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Bur, in addition to this, there is yet another 
meaſure equally neceſſary to be adopted. After 
baring provided for their domeſtic tranquillity, 
it is ſurely a matter of no leſs importance to ? 
guard againft dangers from abroad. 
| In order to compaſs this end, they need not be 
told that alliances muſt be formed; but their 
conduct of late years authoriſes one to ſay, that 
they ſeem̃ to have fotgotten that the only alliances 
they ſhould contract, ovght-to be with, thoſe 
Powers whoſe diſpoſition and circumſtances do 
not lay them open to the ſuggeſtions and influence 
of ambition, whoſe conſtant intereſt it is to be 
their friends, and who may, though fully compe- 
tent to protect, never he able to bring them. un- 
der ſubjec tion. 984 
'Tars deſcription is particularly applicable to 
Great-Brirain. - Partiality to the faction that op- 
poſes the Stadtholder may deny it, in conjunction 
with the French and their abettors; but facts, 
which are ſtronger than all arguments, bear wit⸗ 
neſs to its . and eſtabliſh 1 it beyond the om 
of refutation. 1 
LI the Dutch review the. rranſadtions that 
have happened ſince the foundation of their Re- 
public. Will they diſcover. i in the Engliſh any 
other wiſh than to promote the combined intereſts 
bf both Nations, and a conſtant willingneſs to 
aſſiſt the United Provinces to the utmoſt of their 


abilities, whenever they — ihem in danger ? 
Tur 


[ 7 ] 

Tux foes to England will poſſibly object the 
war in Cromwell's Pfotectorſnip, and thoſe in the | 
reign of Charles the Second but the two firſt 
were evidently the mere ebullitions of commercial 
jealouſy, which quickly ſubſided upon a cool re- 
collection of their impropriety and abſurdity. 
They were like the falling · out of intimate friends, 
who are ſoon reconciled, when they refle& on the 
trivial cauſes of their diſagreement. The t third 
of theſe wars was far from being the deed of the 
En gliſn Nation, which execrated it, and compelled 
rheir Monarch not only to make a peace, * to 
declare in favour of the Dutch. N | 
1. SINCE that epocha, till the late hoſtilities during 
the American war, Great-Britain has ever re- 
garded Holland as a Siſter- State, united by thoſe 
ties that have always been reputed the moſt bind- 
ing, a ſimilitude of political and religious prin- 
ciples, and a reciprocal neceſſity of ſtanding by 
each other with fidelity and firmneſs, if they mean 
to ſecure their proſperity, and to baffle the de- 
figns of a Power, which, whatever its pretenſions 
may be, can never, in the nature of things, become 
| a fincere well-wiſher to either of them. 

By the lame rule that Holland ſhould attach 
elt to Great. Britain, on account of its ability 
to ſupport and defend, and its incapacity to ſub- 
due that country, it ought carefully to avoid the 
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tate, the immenſity of * power, added to his 
proximity, might induce him to aim at the ſove - 
reignty over the United Provinces, or whoſe am- 
bition might render them ſubſervient to his views. 
The application of this rule to France is founded 
on both theſe reaſons. | 
From the preceding inveſtigations, nothing i is 
clearer, than that in the whole progreſs of its. con- 
nections with the United Provinces, France had 
no other view than to make them the mere 
drudges of its ambitious undertakings. This 
defign was ſo apparent and undeniable, that the 
States themſelves could not ſometimes. refrain / 
from making the F rench hie that their al- 
of Holland, which would willingly have been 
diſpenſed from co-operating in their ſchemes. It 
Was partly through importunity, and partly, one 
may preſume, by ſecuring through clandeſtine 
means the intereſt of individuals in power, the 
French Negociators ſucceeded ſo frequently in 
their applications, to the ſurprize .and indignation 
= the unprejudiced part of the public; which 
early perceived that the connection ſubſiſting 
md France 'and the United Provinces, was 
a glaring” tranſgreſnon of the rules of ſound po- 
licy, and would cut pron to the —_ de- 

triment of the Republic. | 
Tut late ruptute between Great-Britdin and 
Holtand was a fequel of the old plan of- Dutch 
ſub. 
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fublervietey to French polities. Ts this when 
we add the defigns entertained by Henry the 
Third of France, and imputed to Henry the 
Fourth, together with the treatment experienced 


by the United Provinces from Louis the Four- 


teenth, they indicate, without à poſſibility of 
miſtake, the ultimate views of that Moddrchy 
with reſpect to the Republic, 1 15 151 
Bor it has long been the deſtiny of n 
to become in its turn the dupe of France, in the 
tranſactions with its Miniſters and negociators, 


This is a complaint of old ſtanding. among the 


European Powers. The Swedes, who were ſo 


nen A confiderable pena: of the 


' were often on the p6int of Pag with her, bs 


account of the neglect which they experienced, 
and the readineſs ſhe manifeſted on every accafion 
to abandon all intereſts but her own, © 


Poaruc Al, i in throwing off the yoke of Spath,. | 
met with | no greater friendſhip from he French | 
Court, notwichſtanding the prodigious. weight 


which that event had \thromn, into the e of 


F rance, 3 95 
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| Oruts inflances might. be. adduced, to prove 
how dexrerous the French Miniſters , have always 


been i in availing themſelves of - the: credulity of 
thoſe who were willing to truſt them. They 
| have certainly made goad the opinion entertained 
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of them ſo long ago as the days of Philip de Com- 
mines the hiſtorian, who flouriſhed at the end of 
the Fifteenth Century. Speaking of the nego- 
eiatious depending between Louis the Eleventh 
of France and Edward the Fourth of England, he 
candidly acknowledges the character of artifice 
and fineſſe, attributed to the French in their poli- 
tical dealings with foreigners, and ſpecifies in a 
| particular manner the apprehenſions of the Engliſh 
Miniſters on that account, and how much they 

dreaded that they ſhould be over- reached in the 
treaty which was then carrying on between the 
two Kings. 

To ſum up the 8 tbey aul) nie 
one to conclude, that of all States, none have 
been more completely made the tools of 
France than thoſe of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces. After the detail of the various tran- 
ſactions between France and Halland that has 
here been given ; and which! is conformable to the 
ſtricteſt truth, it only remains to be explained 
from what motive any ſenfible Dutchman can feel 
Himſelf intereſted in the cauſe of France, while 
he profeſſes to be true to the real intereſt of bis 


own country. 
Noz, it is plain, e can have its welfare at heart 

who, conſulting facts and experience, can ſtill fa. 
your a cauſe, of which the greateſt and moſt dan- 
gerous enemies of their country have always been 
the conſtant and ſtrenuous ſupporters. Such a cit- 
"Fumſtance alone evinces it not to be the cauſe of 
t 
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their cuntry, but that of its enemies. 2 hace, i ig, is 
| ridiculous to ſuppoſe that they could , Stheruyſe 
embrace and patronize it with ſuch animation apd 
| vigout, as they have never felled do  difplay in in its 
encouragement | and defence, . 2 
| Txrs cauſe, of which F +6, 09% has fo perſever- 
* . 
ingly and ſo induftriouſly © been the abettor and 
protector, i is that of the Ariſtocracy. She nou- 
a rithed the ſeeds of it in the very infancy of the 
Republic; ; and when, thro unforeſeen caſualties, 
they were, in an evil hour for the United Pro- 
vinces, ; brought to a condition of maturity, the 
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| *carefully viviſied and gave them ftren gth, While 
that ty ſtem laſted, the held, the, 9277 * ſubjec- 
tion, 1 throug b " car they, equertained, chat to 
reli ſt her would | in fact bẽ to revive the conſtitution 
which they had deſtroyed, as they well knew chat 
50 effeetual rehſtauce could be made ichout re- 
a ſtoring it. a 4- . 1164 03. 99 N 
Dose tous of this, they who beld:theaeigalof 
Government acted with a compligageatontivipiews | 
af that Court, which tendered it in. a great mea; 
ſure : abſolute Miſtu eis of all theiimprionsy une 
were gvegſe, from the mativs that has Hua u - 
ed, ta take any ſteps that might diſpleaſaiigp nw 
Tus ſerxilę diſpoſitiom laſtedſo lag. and as ſo 
| prodaminaprghatw ep,gampalled.by Uürtecrt 
_ buy and the public.clamaugy ofatheir Rol- 
ens, they. were prevailed: upon, againſt their n 
dicses, to act with alittle more vonfiſteney 
| JE 4. : a ü 
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with the intereſt and ſafety of their country,” they 
till retained their wanted timidity and dread of 
© Hncufting rhecenſure and eondemnation of France, 
is if ſhe had not been the capital enemy of the 
State, ang employed at that: yety time in ęvery 
ts contriyance , char "Pe: be. deviſed 4 -1t$ 
To this ſpiritleſz 5 ablurd N of 
giving offence'to that haughty Power, it was ow- 
ing that they did not dare to behave with proper 
vigour, They proceeded as it were by halves, 
-leaying the molt material part undone, and till 
flattering themſelves, that by, candeſcendence 


and honey they 8 ayert the ſtorm, 72 


© ww * . 


meet wh becoming courage. 


uus heartleſs conduct was dictated. FEI re- 
pugnance to call in the help of a Stadtholder ; 
ant che period was come, when no other expedient 
rinuld have preſerved the United Provinces from 
8 ee. Through the imprudent and iniqui- 
tous management of thoſe who governed, they 
were laid open to ſuch diſaſters as nearly deſttdyed 
| them, anch diffolved the Commonwealth. This 
would iafallibly have bappened, had not the 
Dutch, in the extremity of diſtreſs and defpair, 
— their rũlers to have recourſe” to that mea - 
— . Bernd 1 8 8 al _ W and 
which 


* , , j 
2 7 | 
— 


— 
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two? 2 


ed. They form a ſtriking teffoi:rarbe Dyreh, what 


CE 7223 } 
© which theirendeayours to avoid only ferved,. as 
"the iffue proved, toacctlerate.- >; 

Wir any honeſt man in Holland affirm, - that 


is is-n6t a true and faithful picture of the eon- 
duct of the Axiſtovratic party, during its exclu- 


five government of the Republid; and eſpecially 
at that remarkable petiod, which preceded the ir- 


ruption of the French into the Seven Provinces, 


in the year Sixteen Hundred and Seventy- 


N 


Tazne are in the Hiſtory of all Countries 


great and memorable * events; deſigned, as it 


were, to teach them the principles and policy 
beſt ſuited to theke welfare, and by departing 
from Which they' all Fl ine Gthookies and 


dangers. g91003 Nin #594 "$5504 


Or this Nature Are che erentiddibore recapi tulat- 


: _ midfortunes they expoſe themſelves roy thould they 


A 


adopt the maxims of thoſe” who ruled oveß tbeit 


anceſtors at that vipropitious' æra. They can 
bardly rherefore be tob frequettiyrewaced ty 
3 tdelr rememabratre, and toolſtrongiy inſiedupon, 
at a time when there ſeems an ill: fated propenſity 
in many of them to rene the cauſes, of thaſe hore 


? enen with. which their copatry- ws 


then afflictad, through the miſmanagement teſult- 


. foo the! treachery, the beine, nag the 
75 3 
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5 vectiiry of thoke who were: at the bead ot 


_ affairs. 7; a he 


- o 


bs ſuch, was the character of thoſe who com- 
poſed that faction, which is now. extolled by the 
partizans of the Ariſtocracy with ſo much vehe- 
mence, what reaſon have we to expect, that were 
they to ſucceed in re. eſtabliſhing it, and in ex- 
pelling the Stadtholder, Holland will not become, 
as heretofore, the ſervile inſtrument of France, 
not only to the detriment of the Dutch alone, but 
alſo of thoſe of whom it is the natural intereſt to 
be connected with them? . 


SUCH being the caſe, as, it is is apprehended, the 
premiſes have ſufficiently ſhewn, how ſeriouſly 
does it behove the wellwiſhers to the original con. 
ſtitution of the Republic, to maintain-it in its pri- 

mitive form, under which it proſpered ſo wonder- 
fully, and aroſe in ſo ſhort a time to ſuch a height 


! 


of reputation: ? | N . 
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Tur Stadtholderſhip 15 ho very. agb and 
conſtitutive. part of that form, Thoſe, therefore, 
who ſtand up in its defence, are evidently the true 
friends to the ancient and real conſtitution of the 
Republic, and as ſuch they alone can juſtly chal- 
lenge the title of Patriots. By the ſame rule, all 
thoſe, who oppoſe it are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, enemies 
to that coplication, and, in every fenſe of the 


yard, innovators, 2 
Ir 


1 

II is boped, for the fake of the inhabitants f 
the United Provinces, that they wil at feng 
duly cotifider theſe importint trutbs; that they 
wilt recal to their minds How much rhefr forefh 
thers ſuffered by acting in contradiction to chem! 4 
and that it was only by recurring to them in the 
day of . that they recovered from perdi- 
tion. 


May that calamitous day never return! May 
the Dutch be convinced, before it is too late, that 


a Stadtholder is no leſs neceſſary to them, than a 
King is to the Engliſh; and an Ariſtocracy as per- 
nicious in Holland, as a Chmnſonwhalth would be, 
as it proved once before in England! Let them at 
the ſame time open their eyes to the happineſs of a 
connection with a people from whom they have 
much to expect, and little to fear; and ponder on 
the peril of fiding with a Power of which the ambi- 
tion is proverbial, and was experienced by their an- 


ceſtors in ſuch a manner, as ought toremain anever- 
laſting warning to the preſent and to future genera- 
tions. Let them reflect, that the ſtrength of this 


Power is now, thro' the compacts mutvally formed 
between the ſeveral potent branches of which it iv 
compoſed, through intermarriages, alliances, and 
the greatneſs of its influence, become more for- 
midable than ever, Let them above all bear in 


mind, that by exchange of dominion, as already 
hint- 


A 


— 
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kinted, this Power may extend its territory 
to their very doors; and then let them decide 
which of the two is the moſt preferableand ſecure, 


the Friendſhip of Great ds or an Alliance 
with France. 2 
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